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PREFACE. 



In submitting the present work to the public, 
I must be permitted to offer a remark on the 
shape in which it is put forth ; and my reasons 
for not having given to it the advantage of a 
more author-like dress. It is precisely what it 
purports to be, — a Series of Letters, written to 
a valued Friend during my sojourn in the South 
of France ; thrown off at the instant, and on 
the spot. 

It was not my intention to have obtruded this 
correspondence on the world ; but I have been 
induced to do so in deference to the judgment 
of one, of whose friendship I am proud, and 
for whose advice I am grateful. There is some 
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irrelevant matter in several of the letters, which 
I could have wished withdrawn ; but the same 
fiat has decided me to leave every paragraph as 
it originally stood, obliterating only the names 
of individuals; and I was the more readily per- 
suaded to this, that the heaviest blame which 
has hitherto been visited on my works, has been 
their " ornate and ambitious style.'' 

In the present instance this defect cannot be 
supposed to exist ; or, if it indeed should do so, 
I must e'en offer my apology in the words of 
Mascarille, in the "Pr^cieuses Ridicules" of 
Moli^re : — 

" Tout ee que je fais me vient naturellement, 
c'est sans 4tude." 
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LETTER I. 



The Steam-packet— Banks of the Thames— Fellow- pas- 
sengers — Sea Nausea. 

On board the Brockelbank, May 1835. 
At length we are parted ! At length, after 
long years of unreserved communion, we are 
reduced to the cold medium of the pen, in order 
to continue that interchange of affection and of 
feeling, which has been so long indulged as to 
have become an absolute want to both of us. Be 
it so: we shall only the more enjoy a renewal of 
our less restricted intercourse, when I once again 
return to the comforts of the home and the fire- 
side, which you have loved too well to abandon 
for the more precarious pleasures of a foreign 
sojourn. 
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You desire me to tell you o/^— not to conceal 
from you a circumstance, and scarcely a feeling ; 
and I obey you the more readily, that I shall 
thus be enabled, in whatever mood of mind, to 
throw my thoughts upon paper, unfettered by 
the cold formalities of more ceremonious cor- 
respondence. 

Time and distance only render those who are 
truly loved, more dear and more valuable to the 
absent : the world may look cold on us, and 
strange ; the butterflies, who greeted us in the 
sunshine, may avoid us in the shade. True affec- 
tion can afford to bear this ; it regards neither 
the world, nor its butterflies— it knows neither 
doubt nor misgiving. When all things are weigh- 
ed by the balance of the heart in our daily in- 
tercourse with our kind, how many are found 
wanting ! Thank heaven, my dear — — , that 
you have stood the test of years, and that no 
cloud has ever rested on the fair landscape of 
our long friendship. 

When we parted, you blamed my erratic pro- 
pensities ; and you told me (how truly !) that 
none could love me more tenderly than those 
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from whom I was thus voluntarily about to 
separate. It was a truth too grateful for me to 
attempt its refutation, and yet it was my nature 
to sigh for a brighter sky, and a stranger scene, 
and I could not decide on foregoing this self- 
indulgence. 

It is a singular impulse, this thirst for change 
— this love for the new and the untasted — this 
restlessness of spirit, which sends us forth as 
wanderers in a world, where one bright spot at 
least is ours, secured by the tenderness of others 
from sorrow, and suffering, and privation ; but 
from which we turn, sated with security and 
comfort, to tempt danger and weariness, and, 
worse than all, the cold eye and the colder 
heart which have no part in us, nor we in them. 

The English, it is said, are peculiarly fer<B 
natuTCR in this respect ; their wings are never 
long furled, save by stem necessity ; and not 
contented with being natives of the first coun- 
try under heaven, they overrun every other, as 
though loco-motion were part and parcel of 
their being. 

The idler travels to kill time, — the student to 
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turn over a new page in the great volume of 
nature, — the invalid in search of health, — ^the 
voluptuary to escape yet awhile longer from 
satiety, — a thousand causes tend to the same 
effect ; and thus post-horses, and (alas !) pass- 
ports, are as essential to the mass as the air 
they breathe. 

And which of these inducements was it, I hear 
you ask, which sent me forth from a home of 
peace and affection, for which the whole world 
could offer no equivalent? I answer not the 
query : I am bound only to reveal the feelings 
and impulses which succeed my departure, not 
those by which it was preceded. 

My passage from London to Calais was triste 
enough ; the pang of parting for an indefinite 
period from so many who were dear to me, still 
clung about my heart ; and yet I had not parted 
from all,— some were yet with me to whom I was 
bound by the strongest ties of affection — ^by 
grateful memories — ^by long-tried and never-fail- 
ing tenderness; but it is nevertheless certain, 
tl)at we never feel the value of that which we 
possess, in the same degree as we regret that 
which we have lost. 



:t- 



Whai a little world is a steaoi'-packec ! 
its arislocracj, its mdboaacj, and fci haif-basw^ 
hatf-dreaniT irflnwL We I^ clear Frigfrit 
bathed in the ckar wBHliraif rf a ^ogigna iprsic 
mormng; the m^^itj B^rfijloa had a vfsiee 5i 
all her streets^ — diehooi of i a djatri va» load ic 
her higfawajs^ — her ■■■ji ifii rfrer was a inar^e 
city, crowded with mai and wirrritaTiftac^ arui 
many a cheerfbl song swept over its bniad bo- 
som. Yessels of all d» a ra4n o% and alant of 
all nations^ rode giac e fu Dj at anrhtwj earh an 
earnest of British prosperitT, and the extent of 
Britidi commeree ; while the nmrmor of stnnige 
tongoes came on thebceeae, and the dark eyes rf 
strange hmds fladied on os as we swept past the 
flipping, between the treasme-teeming banks. 

After a time, I had leisare to look around 
upon the new companions with whom my erratic 
propensities had temporarily associated me. The 
deck of the Brockelbank was crowded ; but every 
five minutes the number of passengers was dimi- 
nished by the departure of scmie individual, who 
had only been dehiying for awhile the farewell 
which came at last too soon. 
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With what painful interest I watched each 
boat as it bore away its regretted freight ; and 
how sincerely I sympathized with the anxious 
watcher who hung over the vessePs ude, to se- 
cure the last distant glimpse of the home-speed- 
ing voyager ! Many of these partings were ten- 
der, tearful, and prolonged even to pain ; while 
occasionally it was but the mere exuberance of 
two happy hearts, laughing over their temporary 
separation— each buoyant with some prospect of 
its own. How easy it was to distinguish between 
the idler, who was bound only to the opposite 
shore for a week or a month, and with whom the 
theme was rather his return than his departure ; 
and the traveller who, like myself, left for an 
uncertain period his home and his connexions, 
with their million associations and memories. 

Mais a quoi bon, you will ask, all these de- 
pressing thoughts ? Truly, not much ; but it is 
far more easy to decide on quitting those who 
are dear to us, than to do it stoically. 

A heavy storm of wind and rain drove us all 
below just as we were off Gravesend ; and it was 
amusing to remark how rapidly the ladies of the 
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party, when crushed together in the narrow 
cabin, were huddled into intimacy. 

This was peculiarly perceptible among the 
French women, of whom there were several on 
board : one was evidently a pretty little modiste^ 
whose new straw bonnet, dashing cloak, and 
briglitHsoloured muslin, kept her in a constant 
state of excitement and anxiety. She was dressed 
de la Ute aux pieds in British manufacture ; and 
having left England under a spring sun, she had 
been more careful to make a toilette contraband 
diate, and to disappoint Meesieura lea Doua* 
fdefa<i than to provide against a possible change 
of weather. Another, after affecting for awhile 
la grande dame, for which Nature had certainly 
never deagned her, and confining her conversa- 
tion entirely to her husband, when driven below 
became absolutely loquacious ; and, to judge by 
the sudden friendship which she struck up with 
her smart little countrywoman, there seemed 
every probability of its enduring for a (French) 
eternity. 

Manaieur le tnari^ I may as well remark par 
parenthisey was quite inimitable : I made a sketch 
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of him ; I will give you another in words. He 
was a short, lean, eager4ooking little mauvwith 
quick black eyes, a nose and chin most marvel- 
lously elongated, and a bushy head of black hair 
which would have produced an effect in a pan- 
tomime: imagine this head surmounted by a 
caaquette of seal-skin with a large peak of black 
leather, and the slender person enveloped, for 
that is the proper term, in an ample, ill-cut 
coat of grey duffle, capacious enough to have 
enclosed a man of twice his size ; hanging to his 
heels, and furnished with immense pockets lite- 
rally crammed, which, at every step that he 
took, swung against his legs with a violence that 
threatened to overset him. 

Do you see the man P If you do, it only 
remains for you to fancy Madame Fepouse 
apostrophizing this comical little object every 
five minutes as Mon beau ! and Mon cher petit 
papa I kissing his hand ; and faisant des yeux 
douwy as though her Caliban had been Adonis, 
or Narcissus ! 

For the rest, we had a pretty but somewhat 
paaaie English woman, with a military-looking 
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husband, and a very ugly French maid; to 
whom, by way of showing at once her exclusive- 
ness and her good taste, she addressed the whole 
of her discourse; two or three listless young 
men, who hung over the vessel's side, and specu- 
lated on the progress of the patches of sea- weed 
which floated by ; a couple of French youths, 
very loquacious, and tant soit peu galliards ; 
and an unfortunate lady, who became ill long 
before we left the river, and continued so until 
we reached Calais. These were the aristocrats 
of the company ; but the variety, the character, 
and the interest, were all " to the fore." 

Sitting on a coil of rope, close to the stern of 
the vessel, I remarked a French officer, in his 
grey frock coat, military casquette, and laced 
pantal(K)ns, — tall and slight, and melancholy- 
looking : he did not utter a word to any one ; it 
was easy to see that his poverty had been more 
potent than his pride, and that he was ill at ease 
in his present position. Near him stood a stout 
muscular man who had lost an arm, and who 
exhibited to the passengers an ill-executed re- 
presentation of a wolf attacking two men ; while 
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he solicited alms from the charitable to enable 
him to reach his home without encroaching on a 
little hoard that he had amassed in England, 
where he had been exhibiting the original of the 
painting, which he had ultimately sold for the 
Zoological Gardens ; and which, according to 
his own account, he had succeeded in capturing, 
although not until it had destroyed thirteen 
individuals. The tale was, however, told in so 
business-like a drone, that we received it with 
considerable reservation. 

Nor was this our only exhibition ; for a bluff, 
good-humoured, elderly man was on board, who 
had also been speculating on English liberality 
and gullibility, and who was returning to his 
country with a capital of twelve francs and 
a puppet-show. He was a perfect original ; of 
course he <^ had served,^ and equally of course, 
heextasiated on the Emperor, and shrugged 
his shoulders at all other crowned heads, past, 
present, and to come. He was a merry-hearted 
fellow ; and danced^ sang, and fought his bat- 
tles over again to any one who would listen, 
during the twelve hours that we were at sea. 
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Add to these a little grisette, who was a 
coquette of the first water ; and a rough weather- 
beaten English sailor, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, who had, one and all, quite the air of per- 
sons to whom the transportation of << untaxed 
articles^ was sufficiently familiar; and you 
may fancy that the group was heterogeneous 
enough. 



LETTER II. 

Disembarkation — Custom-house at Midnight — The 
Gates — ^A Vision of Home. 

My letter, written on board the Brockelbank, 

was, my dear , perhaps fortunately for you, 

suddenly cut short by intense suffering. In a 
moment the words danped before my eyes, the 
table appeared to be escaping through the cabin- 
windows, and I fairly gave up all effort at hero- 
ism in utter despair. Strange noises were in niy 
ears, strange savours in my nostrils ; my brain 
swam, my eye-balls burned, and I was prostrated, 
body and mind. 

There is no sympathy so awkward as that 
which is educed by sea-sickness, and assuredly 
none which is less graciously received. After 
striving for some hours to console others, I was 
fain at length to yield to the enemy, and in my 
turn required consolation ; which was, however, 
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only available in the form of soda-water, and a 
mattress. 

The sea-nausea is a tenacious and unsparing 
enemy ; for it asks pot only endurance of suffer- 
ing, but also that utter prostration, both mental 
and physical, which is more bitter than all pain. 
Worn out, at length, by my Protean adversary, 
I slept the deep sleep of exhaustion, from which 
I was only awakened on our arrival at Calais. 

My friends were already upon deck, anxiously 
waiting for me, when I emerged from the little 
cabin, under the guidance of the very civil and 
attentive stewardess; and the novelty and ex- 
citement of the scene soon enabled me to fliug 
off the uhcomfortable remains of languor which 
yet clung to me ; I say novelty, for I had never 
before landed any where in the night; and the 
scene was like the continuation of the dream 
from which I had been just awakened, rather 
than a reality. 

The numerous lanterns flitting about the deck, 
as many a procrastinating passenger began, lite- 
rally at " the eleventh hour,'' to search for the 
sac de nuity the portmanteau, or the basiket, 
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which WAS essential to his personal comfort 
during the night, and which the custom-house 
officers were to be bribed or bored into passing; 
the vociferous voices of the attendant waiters of 
the different hotels, already wrangling among 
themselves for the possession of the way-worn 
and the weary ; the cold deep tones of the sol- 
diery who guarded the barred-up passage from 
the vessel to the pier, through which the im- 
patient strangers were only suffered to pass one 
or two at a time, as they declared the name of 
the hotel to which they were destined; while in 
the distance the long shadows of the tall build- 
ings fell dark and long, saddening the bright 
moonlight ; formed altogether a picture so per- 
fectly un-English, that I involuntarily sought 
for my passport, and drew my breath hard, 
with the sensation of having bartered somewhat 
of my accustomed liberty for a foreign thrall. 

We were among the first to quit the vessel, 
and having decided on continuing our journey 
the following day, we lost no time in despatch- 
ing a messenger to the Bureau des Diligences; 
but even provident as we were, the otmp^ was 
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already taken, and we were fain to content our- 
selves with places in the interiefsr. Having pro- 
vided for our future accommodation, we very 
patiently followed Meurice^s intelligent commU^ 
rionaire to the custom-house ; where, despite my 
fatigue, I could not refrain from laughing at 
the importance attached to the introduction into 
la belle France of a dozen weary, uncomfortable- 
looking people, half of whom, moreover, were 
females. 

The scene was, nevertheless, not without its 
interest, and would have made an excellent pic- 
ture : the outer guard-room, in which we were 
penned like so many sheep, was in comparative 
darkness, while that in which sat the examining 
officer, surrounded by half a dozen armed sentries, 
was lighted by a powerful lamp, that shed a 
broad glare upon the faces of the functionary, 
and the traveller whose identity was the subject 
of discussion, while it fell in a dear stream on 
the scattered papers strown on the table between 
them, and glistened over the. accoutrements and 
bayonets of the soldiers. 

We were not long detained ; and after I had 
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undergone the ceremony of being searched by 
an old woman, who was half-asleep, and from 
whom I purchased exemption for my little 
basket with a handful of sous, we once more 
set forth. 

As we paid our franc to the yawning gate- 
keeper of Calais, I thought of Hogarth^s cle- 
ver but stinging picture; while he politely 
pocketed his fee ; and at the same instant my 
thoughts were recalled from the past to the 
present by the true Gallic politeness of the com- 
missionaire^ who, as our feet passed the thresh- 
old, withdrew his casqu^tte with the air of a 
posture-masture, and welcomed us to Calais. 

The grey dawn begins to glimmer through 
my casement ; two hurried letters for England, 
half written in pencil on board the packet, half 
completed in ink since I landed, are lying sealed 
beside me : we are to leave Calais at seven 
o'clock, and I am yet lingering lovingly over 
the paper which is so soon to meet your beloved 
hand. 

A strange, sad feeling of loneliness is stealing 
over me. My heart is at home, beside my own 
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happy hearth ; I can see the kind eye of my 
father, — ^thefond smUeof my mother, — ^thecalm, 
clear brow of the gentle friend, whose tenderness 
is to console them in the absence of their truant 
child. I can fancy the kind eye clouded, the 
fond smile saddened ; and the tears begin to fall 
upon the page over which I lean. I see all as 
though it were reflected in a mirror, — the books 
which on my departure I had displaced, still 
lying as I left them, because it was my hand 
that flung them there; my favourite dog sleep- 
ing luxuriously upon the sofa, tranquil and 
unchidden, because it belongs to me, and loves 
me; the last flowers which I gathered, sufiered to 
remain, all withered though they be, unchanged 
— ^but enough of this. I look around me, and 
for the first time I feel that I am alone, at least 
in spirit. 

You, I trust, are slumbering tranquilly. 
Good angels guard you ! Should I too sleep, 
I shall be with you in my dreams. 
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PascaPs Aphorism— Thoughts on Egotism— Sentiment 
in Paris — ^Interior of a French Diligence — ^Travelling 
Flirtation — ^The Crippled Postillion of Montrcuil— 
Human Ostrich— Madame C * • *, the accomplished 
author of Chantilly " — M.Hngo — ^Popular Delusion 
with regard to Literary People. 

Paris. 
^^ VouleZ'Voua qvdm dUe du bien de vims f rien 
dites point ^ is one of the aphorisms of the ac- 
complished Blaise Pascal ; and never, perhaps, 
either before or since, have so much meanings 
so much sense, so much knowledge of the world, 
and so much philosophy, been concentrated in 
the same number of words. 

Are we not ever ready to smile or to sneer at 
the egotist, be his estimable qualities as palpable 
as they may ? And .do we not deal out praise 
grudgingly, where we feel that we are merely 
the echo of another^s sentiment f Certain it is, 
that we are always more reluctant to yield to a 
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claim than to confer a benefit; and although 
egotism must be allowed to be the least mis- 
chievous of vices, inasmuch as unlike most other 
sins (for it is decidedly a social sin,) all its evil 
consequences centre in its author, it is neverthe- 
less certain that it meets with less tolerati<m in 
the world, than many which entail alike wrong 
and dishonour by their indulgence. 

*We are never lenient to any foible that 
wounds our own self-love, and every one uncon* 
sciously looks upon the egotism of his neighbour 
as a personal injury ; when, therefore, the ill- 
judged prattle of self-love deepens into self- 
praise, little sympathy indeed can be expected 
from the listener ; and I have been led into this 
long digression merely to beg of you to remem- 
ber, that, compelled as I am necessarily to make 
more use of the meum than the iufim^ I must 
not be confounded with the egotists of Pascal, 
qui disent du bien d'euof mimes. 

Here then I am at Paris — actually moralizing 
in the most gay-hearted capital of Europe ; and 
why not? Of Paris I can say nothing with 
which you are not already as familiar as with 
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your breviary, while to myself all is like the 
renewal of a long-passed dream. It is really 
strange, when I remember how perfect a child 
I was when last here, how every object already 
seems familiar to me. 

But you will, perhaps, desire to hear some- 
thing of my journey from Calais; and although 
you know every league of the road, and that 
consequently all local description would be su- 
pererogatory, yet, as the world is like a huge 
kaleidoscope, taking fresh colours and fresh 
forms every instant; although I cannot show 
you new places, I may at least show you new 
persons ; and I am not quite sure, despite the 
temporary inconvenience, and the increased 
fatigue of travelling two days and a night with 
five companions instead of a couple, that the 
journey was not much less wearying; inasmuch 
as the incongruous particles thus jostled by cir- 
cumstances into one still more incoraposite whole, 
were, in the aggregate, sufficiently amusing. 

Imagine, then, your faithful correspondent and 
her friends, who will require no description ; 
and then picture to yourself a rather pretty, 
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somewhat affected^ very coquettish little English 
woman ; the vis-ilrvis being her female friend, 
and a gentleman, also of her party, who was 
ringed, chained, and embroidered so gorgeously, 
that I was involuntarily reminded of the amusing 
Irish baronet in Lady Morgan^s " Princess ;"' 
whose ideas of personal dignity were so inti- 
mately interwoven with his *^ best baby-linen- 
warehouse shirt.*" The gentleman in question 
appeared no less sensibly impressed of the value 
of a toilette recherchSe, although he bad lacked 
the taste to secure it; and I know not with 
which he flirted the most, his own complicated 
finery, or the languishing little lady opposite 
to him. 

I soon discovered that my very voluble coun- 
tryman was travelling from Calais to Boulogne, 
in the ostensible character of suitor to the plain 
and taciturn friend of the little coquette, whom 
I was somewhat surprised to find was a married 
woman, and moreover accompanied by her hus- 
band, who travelled, faute de placet in the ro- 
tonde ; being, I imagine, too polite to the Lo- 
thario, whom we had the happiness of possessing 
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as a temporary companion, to separate him from 
his mistress. 

Be this as it might, it is certain that while 
the wife and the friend conversed together; while 
he nursed alternately her basket and her bon- 
net, murmured a few remarks sotio voce^ for 
which he was repaid with a blush or a smile; 
and, in short, bestowed upon her all the atten- 
tion which he could spare from himself, the young 
lady in the comer very quietly went to sleep ; 
and on awaking drew a French vocabulary from 
her capacious reticule, and studied most in- 
tently, suffering very little interruption from 
her companions. 

Before we got to Boulogne, they had examined 
each other^s rings, and given the history of each, 
save one, on which the gentleman thought proper 
to be mysterious and sentimental ; whereat the 
lady pouted for some five minutes, and only 
recovered her good-humour after an effort. 

At Boulogne, the husband made his appear- 
ance at the window of the diligence, to take leave 
of his wife and her friend, who were going to 
Paris on a visit; and to assist the lover to 
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alight ; he (the husband) was a very fine-look- 
ing young man, and during the whole time that 
we were changing horses, he never ceased his 
entreaties that his cara sposa would be careful 
of herself during their separation ; while, with 
all the tibandan of genuine and deep feeling, he 
addressed her by every tender epithet (and they 
are not few !) of which the French language is 
susceptible. 

The lady in the comer laid aside her book, 
and submitted with great philosophy to a few 
jests from the anxious husband on the subject 
of the smiling cavalier, who also lingered in his 
adieux ; and when we ultimately drove off, the 
wife burst into an agony of tears, while the 
mistress^ indulging in a most luxurious yawn, 
very unsentimentally ejaculated, " Thank good- 
ness, we're off at last ! how I detest Boulogne!^ 
I know not if you remember the crippled 
postillion of Montreuil, — ^it is certain that I did 
not ; and when I saw him running beside the 
diligence, cracking his long whip, — ^his red cap 
and sash, and cavalry boots gleaming out in the 
sunshine— I could not imagine of what utility so 
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noisy an attendant was likely to prove ; when 
just outside the walls of the town, he sprang 
upon the step of the carriage, and thrust in at 
the window a roll of dirty paper, of the dimen- 
sions of a truncheon. As we all declined un- 
furling the antiquated and unsavoury missive, 
he next introduced the stump of his right arm, 
swaying it up and down in a most revolting 
manner; while in a dry and abrupt tone, as unlike 
as possible to the usual drawl of a mendicant, 
he informed us that he had been thus crippled 
by the overturn of a diligence, and that conse- 
quently he looked to the liberality of travellers 
for his support. It was in vain that he was 
requested to withdraw his arm from the window ; 
he set our entreaties fairly at defiance, nor did 
he cease to persecute us until we reached the 
barrier. 

At M ontreuil we unfortunately found a sub- 
stitute for the Boulogne Lothario, whose place 
had hitherto remained vacant, ill the person of 
a very stout, very taciturn, and very sour-look- 
ing man ; who, not content with alighting at 
every post to eat or to drink, had his pockets 
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filled with edibles, varying from cold bouilli to 
lump sugar ; all of which he seemed equally to 
enjoy as they presented themselves. 

He was, in short, a species of human zophite, 
mindless and mannerless; in striking contrast 
from the generality of his countrymen, who are 
by far the most agreeable travelling companions, 
in the aggregate, with whom I have ever met. 
A Frenchman en voyage^ is usually quite di- 
vested of all consideration of self when he travels 
with ladies, and his politeness and attention do 
not slumber for a moment; but the individual 
of few words and mighty mastication whom I 
am describing, was of another stamp : and did 
not by any means uphold the character of his 
countrymen. 

I spent my first day in Paris in my own room, 
after the fatigue of my journey, writing letters 
to England ; and, in a kind of luxurious semi- 
slumber, thinking — almost, indeed I may say, 
dreaming of home, and|the dear ind wellers there. 
I devoted the fcdlowing three mornings to 
making visits; and on the fourth, I had the 
happiness to receive my amiable and accom- 

VOL. I. c 
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plished friend Mde. C , the talented author 

of " Chantilly.*" How tenfold welcome is the first 
familiar face which greets us among strangers, 
even although it should be that of an indifferent 
individual ! You may therefore judge of my 
delight on receiving my earliest bien venu from 
one, whom it is only necessary to know, to love 
as much for her amiable qualities, as to admire 
for the talent which enhances their value. 

To this lady, and to her no less accomplished 
husband, I am indebted for the brightest, as 
well as for the happiest moments that I have 
yet spent in Paris ; although I would not by 
any means imply that I have either forgotten 
or undervalued the kind attention which I have 
experienced from many others; but when you 
remember the personal qualities of Mde. C— , 
our previous acquaintance, and the fact that 
she is, as well as myself, one of the gentts im- 
tabile vatikmj you will not marvel that it should 
have been as I describe. 

I left England with the hope that I should 
effect an acquaintance with M. Hugo : you 
know how anxious I was to see and converse 
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with him, how ardently I admire the originality 
and power of his genius, and how much I 
worship talent. As yet I have failed ; but as 
the failure has originated in my own arrange- 
ments, I trust ere long to be more fortunate. 

I was much amused by the assurance of a 
French gentleman, with whom I was conversing 
yesterday on the subject, that I should be dis- 
appointed when I did meet him. I asked, 
" Why ? ^ and was answered with great naivetS^ 
" Because he is not handsome, and his manners 
are not distingtiies.'^ 

It is thus that the crowd look upon literary 
people. They do not search for the hidden 
glories of the mighty mind, — ^they do not seek 
to grapple with the lofty aspirations, and to 
bow down before the gifted impulses of genius ; 
but they expect to meet in every author the 
Phoebus or the Glaucus of his own creation ; 
and when they sometimes (indeed generally) 
fail, they visit the disappointment of their own 
shallow folly upon the idol of their previous 
worship ; and, like the unthinking traveller who 
shudders at the sterility of the rock that rises 

c2 
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bleak and bare before his path, heedless or un- 
suspicious of the jewels which are buried in its 
bosom ; they overlook the majesty of mind in the 
irregularity of feature, and turn away with an 
expression of wonder and annoyance on discover- 
ing that Socrates was not cast in the same mould 
as Apollo. 

But I digress : and as the extreme length of 
my letter warns me to conclude, I cannot do 
so better than by the assurance that 

I am. 

Entirely yours. 



LETTER IV. 

Singular Will of Lord C , Chiffoniers of P&na—Vmt 

to La Morgue^-Higb. Mass at N6tre Dame — M. le 
Chevalier — Mrs. Trollope — Church of Ste. Etienne 
du MoDt*— Departure from Paris. 

Paris, June, 
All the English here are in a state of excite- 
ment at the decease, or rather at the singular 
will of Lord C — — , who died a day or two ago : 
and who has left two millions of francs, and his 
fine and valuable estates in this country, to his 
lyaleUde-chamhre. Truly it is a strange world ! 
But this fortunate domestic is not the first who, 
after brushing his master^s shoes, has had the 
good fortune to stand in them. 

How much amused I have been, when loitering 
at my window in the twilight, by watching the 
chiffbniers^ with their parchment lanterns and 
their long wands, headed by small hooks, with 
which they dexterously and rapidly transfer to 
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the baskets that they carry on their backs, the 
rags and other rubbish flung into the streets 
by the inhabitants. The extreme velocity with 
which they pass along, pausing only at the little 
heaps whence they withdraw their treasures, 
gives their flitting lights a very singular ap- 
pearance. 

They are in such numbers, and, it is to be 
supposed, find their employment so profitable, 
probably from occasionally picking up some 
articles for which they are indebted to accident 
rather than design ; that when, on one occasion, 
the Prefect of Police decided on having the 
garbage removed from the streets by carts ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and before nightfall, 
in order to put an end to the chiffoniers alto- 
gether, they rose in such a body as to cause an 
emeute in the city ; and the more legitimate de- 
sign of the authorities was necessarily abandoned. 

As I could not see M. Hugo, I made a 
pilgrimage to the scene of two of his works : 
first I visited " La Morgue,'^ having selected a 
day when there were no bodies exposed; but 
with this establishment I must confess that I 
was greatly disappointed. I had prepared 
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myself for a " sensation ;'' I expected at least to 
enter the receiving-house of wretchedness and 
crime by an obscure passage; to have time, 
after I left the carriage, to fit my mind to the 
miserable associations of the place, — ^in short, 
to indulge the morbid feelings to which one 
cUngs so unaccountably at similar moments. 

But no such facilities for sentiment are to be 
found at La Morgue. You pass at once from 
the street into a small, square apartment, white- 
washed and well-lighted; having on one side 
an open grating, behind which are three broad 
planks, supported by trestles, each forming an 
inclined plane, in order that the countenance of 
the corpse should be fully exposed ; while along 
the wall, the garments in which the unhappy 
victims of murder or suicide were clad on their 
reception, are exhibited for the purpose of iden- 
tification. The apartment, or cell, is scrupu- 
lously clean, and even cheerful ; and it is 
impossible to imagine an establishment of so 
melancholy, and indeed awful a description as 
LaMoTgue, more thoroughly divested of gloom. 
Thence we progressed to Notre Dame, and 
there the frightfully-lofty gallery, whence Quasi- 
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modo is fabled to hare hurled the wily Claude 
FroUo, was pointed out to me ; and after having 
stood for awhile, lost in admiration of this noble 
relique of ancient architecture, with its elabo- 
rately-ornamented and stately portals, and its 
costly oriel window, we entered the cathedral 
to hear the high mass, which was to be served 
by the archbishop with " the pomp and circum- 
stance^ of the most gorgeous of all religions; 
the day of our visit being a solemn fete of the 
Romish church. 

There are, perhaps, few things more striking 
in a Catholic country, than the abrupt transi- 
tion from the squalid poverty and importunate 
wretchedness of the miserable mendicants who 
throng the porches of the churches, to the gor- 
geous and lavish magnificence to which you are 
introduced by the simple opening of a door ; and 
this is particularly palpable at Paris, where the 
highly-decorated shrines look as though, from 
their very costliness, they must be unapproach- 
able to such lost and filthy beings as those who 
crowd and importune the pious and the curious 
in their immediate vicinity. 
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Of the ceremony of the mass it is needless to 
say any thing : the procession was a galaxy of 
jewels, and gold, and silver, gleaming out amid 
the flashing of wax-lights and snow-white gar- 
ments. The archbishop is a remarkably fine man, 
and looks as though he had been born to the 
mitre and crosier ; but to me the effect of the 
entire ceremony was utterly marred, by the bar- 
barous taste, which, instead of trusting the har- 
mony of the service to the fine organ and the 
deep voices of the priests, i^troduced in the tri- 
bune a score of violins and violoncellos, which 
increased the noise, while they detracted from 
the effect, of some very exquisite compositions. 

A day or two ago, I accompanied Mde. 

C to pay a visit to M. le Chevalier, the 

learned and venerable librarian of St Genevieve. 
I cannot describe to you how much I was de- 
lighted with the amiable and interesting old 
man ; with the charming absence of pretension, 
the (I had almost said) simplicity, with which ha 
uttered the most profound and philosophical 
remarks; and the youthfulness of mind with 
which he seemed to rise superior to the infirmi- 

c 3 
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ties of body, which, in his eighty-third year, 
are thickening fast upon him. 

As he sat before me in his ample and well- 
cushioned arm-chair, leaning upon his crutch- 
stick, and smiling amid his grey hairs at the 

graceful gambols of Mde. C "^s lovely little 

girl ; and as I remembered that he was a man 
of profound erudition, whose fame had extended 
through many lands ; and whose genius, discur- 
sive as it was profound, had shed its light afar 
off; I was lost in admiration of the gentle and 
beautiful nature which had preserved the philo- 
sopher, the painter, and the poet, from every 
taint of that odious mannerism, and evident 
self-appreciation, which so frequently disguise, 
like an ill-conceived mask, the radiant features 
of talent ; and, to speak fancifully, destroy the 
purple glow on the wings of genius. 

With M. le Chevalier self seemed forgotten ; 
while every minute interest of his guests ap- 
peared to claim alike his sympathy and his 
attention. To Mde. C ^ to whom he is inti- 
mately known, and evidently much attached, he 
spoke with the earnestness and affection of a 
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parent; to myself with all the kindness and 
consideration which such an introduction and 
\ his own generous nature dictated. He entered 
largely into my intended plans, honoured me 
with advice, and smiled at my enthusiasm. 

As we made our visit at an hour when the 
library was closed, we declined his offer of the 
key, which would have entailed upon his respec- 
taUe-looking old housekeeper the trouble of be- 
coming our cicerone ; all the persons employed 
in the establishment having retired to their 
homes, and M. le Chevalier himself being too 
infirm to undertake so laborious an office ; while 
we accepted, with many and sincere thanks, his 
earnest invitation for some future day. 

Before we left him, having ascertained that 
we were acquainted with Mrs. Trollope, and 
were about to visit her, he begged us to present 
his apologies to that lady, for not having received 
her when she had called on him a few days pre- 
viously ; stating that, from his age, and the con- 
sequently precarious state of his health, he was 
unequal to the exertion of entertaining the 
numerous strangers who visited him. 
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He inquired eagerly into the state of politics 
in England, where, he told me, he had resided 
years ago ; and with the intuitive politeness of a 
superior mind he added, that it was a country 
which he had never forgotten, and had always 
loved. I know not from which I parted the 
most reluctantly, — from the profound philoso- 
pher and accomplished scholar, or from the 
gentle and generous old man. Should he unfor- 
tunately have " fallen asleep "" before my return 
to Paris, I shall always venerate his memory. 

From the apartments of M. le Chevalier we 
passed into the venerable church of St. Etienne 
du Mont, where, there are three or four good 
pictures, — the records of half a dozen notable 
miracles performed by the saint, — ^and some 
highly-ornamented shrines ; and thence we rat- 
tled over the ill-paved streets to the residence 
of Mrs. TroUope. 

We found the celebrated chronicler of Ame- 
rican manners surrounded by books, pamphlets, 
and luncheon; meditating her departure on a 
pilgrimage to the pictured shrines of the Low 
Countries; and after having discussed the last 
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news from England, and the latest in Paris, we 
made our parting compliments, and sped to the 
royal shades of St. Cloud. 

With these exceptions, I have seen, and on this 
occasion shall see, no one ; for we have received 
a letter which has decided us to leave Paris to- 
morrow morning for Lyons. The weather is in- 
tensely hot ; but, at this season, procrastination 
would but increase the evil. In a few short 
hours I shall be again speeding upon my way, 
and leaving yet further behind me all to whom 
I am dear. 

I have received a card from Mde. la Duchesse 
de B ■ t , the accomplished daughter of Mde. 
de Stael; but even the temptation of spending 
an evening in the most brilliant salon of Paris, 
shall not turn me from my purpose. 

Once more farewell ! you must no longer as- 
sociate my memory with the storied terraces of 
the Thuilleries, nor the brazen glories of the 
Place Vendome, from whose lofty column Na- 
poleon once more looks down in triumph on the 
good city of Paris, — (when I was last here " his 
place knew him not.**") My next letter will be 
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dated from the city of silks and velvets — la 
seconde ville du royaume. Until it greets 
you, let this assure you of my unabated and 
unabatable attachment. 

I shall look earnestly for news from England. 
I do not mean the intelligence which I can glean 
(however tardily) from the minute sheet of 
Galignani ; but that " journal of the heart, '^ 
which can alone satisfy the absent. 
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Two Days at Lyons—" Lions" of the City—Country 
between Paris and Lyons — Mont Tarare — ^Bonapar- 
tist Ballad — Lyonese Hotel — ^The Idiot Son — Depar- 
ture from Lyons. 

Lyantt June, 

Still no news from England ! Let not any one 
whose heart lingers at home, quit his country 
during the London season. The dissipation of 
the night induces that dolcefar niente by day, 
which makes all, even the kindest and the truest 
of friends, most defective correspondents. But 
had you once surmised how much the fatigue of 
my journey from Paris was to cost me ; or the 
wretched reception which I should meet with in 
^e ancient city of Lyons ; I am quite sure that, 
despite balls and soirees, you would neverthe- 
less have contrived that a letter should greet me 
on my arrival here, to be at once the test of 
your affection, and the solace of my sickness. 
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Yes, sickness ; for I have been so thoroughly 
prostrated by my unwonted exertion, that I 
have actually spent two days here without once 
leaving my apartment ; and yet we have resolved 
to pursue our journey to-morrow morning. 

My friends have wandered about the city, it 
is true; but from them I have gained little 
information, as their account was crude enough. 

" There is a fine library here, 1 find, con- 
taining about 100,000 volumes ;'" said 

yesterday. 

" How delightful ! Were you not excessively 
gratified ?" 

« With what?'' 

« With the library, of course." 

" Of what use would it have been to me to 
look at books which I could not read ?'' 

" But the old writers — think what a collection 
of classical authors.*" 

" I cut the classics when I left Cambridge ;"" 
said . 

" Have you, then, seen nothing during your 
perambulations ?'' 

*' Yes, there is a theatre; and a fine old 
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church ; a court of law, an hospital, a college, 
and an equestrian statue of Louis XIV.; and 
an Hotel de Ville, decorated with two colossal 
figures in bronze, representing the Rhone and 
the Sadne ; and a waiter, who spoke English at 
the Restaurant where I lunched, told me that the 
city was founded in the year 43 of the Christian 
era; and was burnt down in the reign of Nero.'' 

Here I began to laugh ; and seeing that this 
unusual effort of volubility had somewhat ex- 
hausted my habitually taciturn companion, I 
pursued the subject in the same tone : " Some 
opulent Italian emigrants took refuge here in the 
twelfth century, and introduced the arts into the 
city. The Genevese established the first silk 
manufactory in the reign of Francis I.,'' &c., &c. 

" How provoking you are V^ exclaimed—; 
" why trouble me, if you knew all this, to go 
out to collect information ?^ 

" My good sir,'' I replied, much amused at 
his annoyance ; " I did not ask you for local 
statistics ; for I had heard of the ancient city 
of Lyons, though I had not seen it. But even 
had it been otherwise, you may remember that 
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I purchased at Paris a programme itinirairej 
wherein all these interesting particulars are 
duly detailed.'' 

is so annoyed at the laughter of Mrs. 

— and myself, that I doubt whether he will 
ever go forth on a voyage of discovery for us 
again. 

It strikes me, that modern travellers have 
never done justice to the beauty of the country 
between Paris and Lyons, and the reason is 
obvious : the ground is as much trodden as that 
between London and York, and is consequently 
passed over as indifferently. And yet how rife 
with memories are Fontainebleau and Moulins ! 
how finely situated are Nemours, Cosne, and 
Nevers ! how magnificent is Tarare ! how pic- 
turesque is TArbresle, with its vast and feudal 
ruins ! and how proudly is Lyons itself seated 
along the bank of the noble river which makes 
so striking a feature in the landscape ! 

With the ascent of the Tarare mountain we 
were enchanted : the whole scene is stupendous ; 
and we saw it at a moment that a painter 
would have loved. One of those storm-clouds 
which weep themselves away in rain so fre- 
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quently in the summer months, and are such fine 
accessaries to mountain scenery, overtook us 
about half-way up ; and produced transitions of 
light and shade perfectly beautiful, — the dense 
masses of forest timber, — the huge fragments 
of rock scattered at intervals among them, as 
though flung there by the hands of giants, — 
slender but impetuous torrents leaping, and 
rushing, and roaring into the very depths of the 
valley, — with here and there, under some shel- 
ving ledge, the rude hut of a goat-herd ; and 
near to it a small patch of land, redeemed from 
the sterility around, and bright with the spring- 
ing corn ; while above, the driving clouds flew 
rapidly along, darkening only for a brief instant 
the objects over which they passed, and which, 
even while the eye rested on them, sparkled 
again beneath the sunshine, glistening with the 
transient shower: — all these things produced 
an eflect which I shall not easily forget. 

Thanks to that greatest of road-makers. Na- 
poleon, the ascent is neither diflicult nor dan- 
gerous ; and the fact, that he caused the present 
admirable approach to be constructed in conse- 
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quenoe of the death of one of his favourite 
generals, who lost his life by the overturn of his 
carriage about midway up the mountain, makes 
this noble work as interesting as it is useful. 

Singularly enough, both my companions fell 
asleep during the shower, and were only awaken- 
ed when the postillion commenced singing a Bo- 
napartist ballad, in a stentorian voice that made 
the mountain fling back a reply, and which 
lasted during nearly the whole of the descent. 
It was a wild, bold melody, by no means inap- 
propriate to the scene ; and I suspect that he 
had already been told so, for when it at length 
terminated, he looked back confidently for 
applause. 

From TArbresle to Lyons I followed the 
example of my companions, and slept; nor, 
when you consider that this was our third day 
en route^ will you marvel that the example 
should prove contagious. 

We reached Lyons between eight and nine in 
the evening; when, being all strangers in the 
land, we committed ourselves to the guidance 
of the most promising-looking commissionaire 
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who presented himself, and were forthwith 
conducted to the Hotel des Etats Unis, in the 
Grande Rue de Palsy. 

Should you ever visit Lyons, be warned by 
our miserable example, and avoid this establish- 
ment, if you wish for either comfort or clean- 
liness. It was too late, and we were also too 
. much fatigued on our arrival to be fastidious, 
or indeed to have the opportunity of being so ; 
and it was consequently not until the following 
morning that we were aware of the wretched 
accommodations of the house, — a discovery ren- 
dered still more annoying by the fact of my 
indisposition, which compelled me to bear, with 
what patience I might, a discomfort from which 
I had not energy to escape. 

My friends could at least walk for awhile, and 
thus breathe a wholesome atmosphere; but I 
was a prisoner, without a book, (for I had ex- 
hausted my travelling library by the way) ; and 
without other occupation, (for to every thing 
like exertion I was entirely unequal,) than that 
of gazing from my window upon the prospect 
which it afforded ; and of that you shall now 
judge. 
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Fancy a -narrow street-s— so narrow, indeed, 
that two carriages cannot pass ; with houses seven 
stories high. Next, fancy Mrs, and my- 
self, au deuadtme; with, immediately beneath 
us, and on the ground-floor, a cooper, who com- 
mences his noisy avocation at four in the morn- 
ing, and continues it most industriously and 
unremittingly until ten at night : add to this, a 
vast kennel in the centre of the street, an int^- 
current as sluggish, as muddy, and as redolent 
of perfume as you can well imagine. 

The tenement immediately opposite to us is a 
eafij on the ground-floor of which the landlord 
keeps a piping bullfinch ; the entresol being oc- 
cupied by a pretty little couteriere^ who works 
from daybreak to sunset: the premiere is vacant, 
and the unopened windows are curtained with 
cobwebs ; the deuaneme is tenanted by a huge, 
unwieldy, shapeless elderly dame, who seems to 
have come into the world for no other purpose 
than to cook, to eat, and to caress a dark-eyed, 
vacant-looking man of twenty-three or four years 
of age ; whom I have had leisure to discover is 
at once her son, and an idiot. 
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Their life is an extraordinary one : they com- 
mence eating at eight o^clock in the morning, 
with a vegetable soup ; at eleven they devour 
fruit, which they obtain by lowering a small 
basket into the street with a string, in which 
the purchase-money descends, and the purchase 
ascends ; at one they dine ; at four they take 
wine and cream-cheese, which they eat with a 
quantity of powdered loaf-sugar ; and at seven 
in the evening they make their crowning repast. 

All is washed, and cooked, and eaten in the 
same apartment, except the supper, at which 
they receive company ; and the enormous and 
scantily-clad dame only pauses in her round 
of culinary preparation and masticatory enjoy- 
ment, to sit for awhile with her idiot son on his 
knees before her, his arms twined about her 
neck, and his sun-burnt and healthy-looking 
cheek pressed close to hers. The first day I 
observed them, and remarked the heat, the con- 
fusion, and the disorder in which they lived, I 
anisidered them objects of pity : but I have 
since changed my mind ; for when I understood 
the helplessness of the one, and the devotion of 
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the other, I felt that they needed no commise- 
ration while each was sufficient to the other^s 
happiness. 

I have watched them for hours with a painful 
pleasure that I will not attempt to describe. 
The poor youth was so docile, so loving, and 
murmured out his few mindless sentences in a 
tone so unutterably fond ; that I could not help 
reflecting how much happier was this a£9icted 
mother, even under this severe dispensation, 
than many a prouder parent, to whom her 
child'^s mind was left, while his heart was 
wanting 1 

Yes, I verily believe, that could the dull 
horny eye of her boy be lighted up with reason, 
and his slumbering intellects awakened into life, 
while by the same process a chill should come 
over his warm heart, and a worldly selfishness 
replace his mindless but perfect love ; however 
the crowd might blame, she would yet rather 
hold him to her heart, — an idiot. What wit 
could compensate to the mother^s clinging ten- 
derness for that beautiful devotion, that un- 
bounded trust ? But enough of this. 
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Look upward to the next ^tory : it is in the 
occupation of a gallant officer of dragoons, — a 
dark, sparkling, rather handsome man, who, for 
my misery, keeps in a cage on his balcony the 
shrillest-toned of all thrushes; while at the 
casement above, (from whence, when occasionally 
Jf. le mUitaire stands at the window, coquet- 
ting with his noisy favourite, showers of rose- 
leaves are flung by the pretty but passSe fair- 
one who tenants the chamber,) an ill-omened 
canary, who was decidedly hatched to make a 
noise in the world, has, I really believe, entered 
into a sort of unholy alliance with the bullfinch 
of the eafif and the thrush of the capitaine^ 
against any thing like peace; for one or the 
other gives voice continually, and not unfre> 
quently all three together ! 

To you, who are well acquainted with my 
habits, I need not, after thus expatiating on the 
accommodations (?) of the Hotel des Etats-Unis, 
explain our reasons for resolving at once to risk 
the additional fatigue of reaching Marseilles. 
There I shall have time and opportunity, amid 

VOL. I. D 
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the comforts of an English home, to recruit both 
my strength and spirits. 

' ■ has just returned from the Bureau des 

Diligences ; Mrs. and I are to share the 

coupe of the Marseilles conveyance with a young 
French widow ; while poor ■ himself will be 
once more compelled to encounter the horrors 
of the interieur. We are to start at seven 
oVlock to-morrow morning, and I am writing 
to you on the very verge of midnight ; but I do 
not dread the hour of departure, — another day 
here would kill me ! 

You see the infliction which my untoward 
indisposition has brought upon you. Was 
there ever so unwieldy a letter! Mati que 
fairef during an imprisonment of three weary 
days, in which I have only had my memories 
to live upon. At last, however, you are re- 
leased. 

I go to dream of you. 

Farewell. 
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Fine Country— Romance and Reality — ^The Widow — 
The Ruined Tower — Pascal — Approach to Vienne — 
Ruined Fortress— Convent of St. Maurice — Andent 
Cathedral — Antiquity of the City — ^Antique Tombs — 
Curious Coins — Roman Remains — Vicissitudes- 
Tomb of Pilate — ^The Square House— Local Curiosi- 
ties—Situation of Vienne — Napoleon's Fountains — 
Antiquarian Priest. 

Faience. 

Over what a heaven-impressed country have 
we travelled hence from Lyons ! Now along the 
bank of the majestic Bh6ne — ^now parted from 
it only by vineyards and olive groves — ^now mov- 
ing under the deep shadow of some stupendous 
rock, crowned with the mouldering ruin of what 
was once a place of pride and power ; the wreck 
of a feudal castle— now in the full blaze of a 
southern sun, without a limit to the rich and 
far-spreading landscape. Fatigue, suffering, 
what were they ? for a time, at least, medidned 
into oblivion. 

d2 
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You know what an idolater I have ever been 
of Nature. Had you been beside me, I should 
have had nothing left to desire : as it was, how- 
ever, Mrs. — laughed, as usual, at my ecsta- 
sies; while our new travelling companion smo- 
thered a yawn with a smile, and said quietly, 
^^ Ah ! maisy Madame, je suis charmee que vous 
trouvez noire pays assexjoUy 

We were just then passing beneath the long 
dark shadows of a magnificent ruin, and I actu- 
ally writhed under the adjective. 

The lady in question was young, amiable, 
and extremely plain ; she had been to Lyons 
on a visit to her family for the first time since 
her widowhood, and was now returning to her 
own residence at Toulon. She was, moreover, 
very somnolent, very taciturn, and tant soit 
peu homie. 

As I found that she had frequently travelled 
over the same road, I naturally anticipated 
satisfactory replies to the few questions with 
which, in her waking intervals, I was tempted 
to trouble her : but my self-gratulation endured 
not long ; for chancing, near the pretty village 
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of Bregnais, to espy in the distance the remains 
of a tower, evidently of great antiquity; and 
not doubting for an instant that she could 
satisfy my curiosity, I ventured to ask her what 
might be the ruin on the hill, and whether there 
were any history attached to it; ^^HaTshe 
exclaimed, " c'est de la ruine la bos que Madame 
veut parler ? Mais, Madame, ne sait-elle pas 
queerest un tourf^ After this, I of course 
troubled her no more. 

When we at kngth reached the foot of the 
tower in question, I found that it had once 
appertained to a fortress of considerable extent ; 
it was now converted into a guinguette, (" to 
what base uses may we come at last !"*) and the 
gardens and bowling-green were formed along 
the ancient ramparts; while over the door of 
entrance, whose fine deep Saxon arch yet retained 
a look of massive grandeur which not even its 
modern appendage had power to destroy, a large 
board set forth, that d Fanden tour on tient bon 
vifiy bonne bUre, caft, et liqueurs* 

Some may think that the change of purpose 
to which this remnant of the feudal ages was 
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now omdemned, was preferable to its original 
intention: for my own'^part, had I been the 
owner of the land, I would rather have pulled 
it down altogether. Fancy Uie watch-tower, 
from whose summit the warder had looked forth 
in the pride of strength; and within whose massy 
walls the brave and the high-hearted had sat 
feasting in their harness, or laid sleeping, each 
with his weapon at his side ; converted into a 
drinking-booth for brawling peasants and in- 
ebriated boors ! But I have done ; or you will 
think that I shall never get beyond the ruined 
tower of Bregnais. 

What, after the rapture of which I have just 
been guilty, shall I say to you of the little town 
of Vienne? one of the most ancient, if not 
actually the most ancient city of France. 

Pascal says, <^ Lesjleuvea aont dea routes qui 
marchent^ The idea is quaint enough ; and it 
recurred to me on the approach to Vienne, as 
the ripple of the Rhdne, beside whose broad 
stream we were progressing, ran shimmering 
and sparkling in the sunlight, bound on the 
same course. 
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On our left hand stretched along the chain 
of dark and sterile rocks which anciently shut 
in the river, but from whose base it has now 
considerably receded; the highest point being 
crowned, as is commonly the case in this part of 
the country, with a hoary mass of time-worn 
towers. The appearance of the ruin in question 
is peculiarly interesting ; the keep still remains, 
and a great portion of the arch of the fNrincipal 
entrance ; the acclivity is nearly perpendicular 
on all sides ; and the great marvel is, how the 
hewn stone of which the castle has been com- 
posed, was ever transported to the summit of so 
bold and almost unapproachable a height : the 
walls are of considerable extent, and eminently 
picturesque. 

Almost at the foot of this rock, seated in a 
vineyard, in striking contrast both of purpose 
and position with its once warlike neighbour, 
stands a handsome building, recently purchased 
by the nuns of St. Maurice as a convent; 
whither they are about to remove from that 
which they at present occupy in a close and 
dirty street of the city. 
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They have made a glorious choice! The 
castle-crowned rock lowers on them from be- 
hind, like the genius of spent power looking down 
gloomily on the quiet haven of present peace, — 
vines and olives smile even at their very portal ; 
while beneath them laughs the Rhdne, the broad 
and bounding Rhone, the mirror of as blue a 
sky as ever shone in the eye of beauty ; the whole 
landscape set in a frame of mighty and majestic 
mountains, looming darkly out on the horizon i 

Long ere we entered the city, we saw the tall 
towers of the ancient cathedral dedicated to St. 
Maurice. It is considered to be one of the 
finest gothic edifices in France ; the facade is 
similar to that of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris ; 
the principal entrance is richly ornamented with 
sculpture, and is approached by a noble flight 
of stone steps, forming a spacious platform, 
whence we had a fine view of the river. 

The interior of the church is rendered interest- 
ing, not only by its antiquity, — though Vienne 
was the cradle of Christianity in France, and her 
archbishops bore the title of Primates of Gaul ; 
while the city partook largely of the miseries 
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brought upon the country by the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century, — ^but also by its forty- 
eight lofty columns of rare marble, of which, 
however, a great portion of the effect is marred 
by the excessive taste for tiiwdry ornament, so 
prevalent in the religious edifices of Catholic 
countries ; a taste that has clothed these finely 
proportioned pillars in crimson velvet for two- 
thirds of their height ; while the numerous 
altars are laden with gold-leaf, foil, and dis- 
coloured lace. The galleries are very handsome, 
being decorated with gothic balustrades; and 
the mausoleum of Cardinal Montmorin, who was 
archbishop of Vienne in 1723, is well worthy 
of notice; as is also that of the bishop-elected 
king, Bozon. 

The Sacristan pointed out to us two white 
marble sarcophagi, recently disinterred in dig- 
ging the foundation of a house. The spot 
where they were found proved to be a burial- 
vault of some extent, but its date has not yet 
been ascertained. They are both elaborately 
lettered, but otherwise entirely destitute of 
ornament. The inscriptions, covering nearly 
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their whole surface, are in old monkish Latin ; 
but as our time was limited, and we had yet 
several interesting objects to visit in the city, we 
made no attempt to decipher them. 

From a very intelligent woman, with whom 
we made acquaintance during our survey, we 
learnt that a collection of coins had been dug 
up the preceding day near the base of the rock, 
immediately at the entrance of the fort, by a 
labourer; who had disposed of them, to our 
great regret, to a traveller who chanced to be 
on the spot. 

The original extent of the city may yet be 
traced: it is now considerably diminished. 
Founded and inhabited by the AUobroges, it 
became the principal town of a Roman pro- 
vince, and boasted a senate-house. The ruins 
of three forts still exist, — Salomon, Pipet, and 
La BStie ; they are all Roman works, and are 
the most perfect of those which yet remain. In 
the fifth century, Vienne was the capital of the 
first kingdom of the Bourguignons. The grasp 
of France fastened upon her, however, in the 
next; and in 534 she fell under the rule of the 
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French bishops, by one of whose councils Bozon 
was named King of Vienne. Again it became 
the capital of the second kingdom of Burgundy ; 
and in 87^ supported a siege of several months, 
ere it yielded to the arms of Charles the Bald. 
After several other vicissitudes, it became rer 
united to the crown; and will ever be famous for 
the council which, in its senate-house, decreed 
the abolition of the order of the Templars. 

In a field near the town stands a monument, 
known by the name of the Tomb of Pilate. This 
curious remain is in better preservation than 
any other in the neighbourhood. It is upwards 
of forty feet in height; and is a perfect square, 
surmounted by an open arcade, surrounded by 
columns, which in their turn support a quadran- 
gular pyramid. It is on the right hand as you 
approach the city, about midway between the 
road and the river. 

The <* Square House,** another of the local 
lions, is infinitely more ruinous, but has been 
extremely elegant. It is- an oblong building, 
surrounded by slender columns of great beauty, 
which are now united by a modern wall. It was 
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originally a temple dedicated to Augustus and 
Livius, but has since successively served as a 
church, a club-room, and a tribunal of com> 
merce; and is now converted into a museum 
of antiquities. 

. Vienne also boasts the remains of an aque- 
duct, the massive ruins of a bridge over the 
Rhone, the mouldering arch of an elegantly 
formed gate, and the scarcely-definite remnants 
of an amphitheatre. Its library contains, as we 
were informed, nearly 14,000 rare volumes; 
and the situation of the city is as beautiful, as its 
history is interesting. 

It is built amphitheatrically on the declivity 
of a hill ; and while one portion of the town 
stretches along the bank of the river, the other 
is nestled in the narrow valley of the G^re, and 
scattered over the steep descent which shuts it in. 
The tower town, which is traversed by the high 
road, is very superior to the upper, although the 
latter is much more ancient and picturesque. 

The suspension-bridge across the Rhdne is 
very elegant ; ancl a handsome barrack, and an 
extensive and well-planted public-walk, have 
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lately been formed on the scite of the southern 
rampart. 

The memory of Napoleon is revered in Vi- 
enne ; the town having formerly suffered severely 
from a scarcity of water, and the inhabitants 
being indebted to him for the erection of several 
fountains in the most public thoroughfares; 
which are supplied by artificial means, and at 
a vast expense of labour, from the very heart 
of the rock, whence the stream flows into the 
basins as clear and as cold as crystal. 

We were told that one of the priests of St« 
Maurice was a most intelligent man, and an ac- 
complished antiquary. I must positively remain 
a week at Vienne, should I return home through 
France, in order to make his acquaintance. 

I have lingered so long among the lions of 
this ancient city, that my paper is exhausted ; 
and I have only space to assure you that 
I am, as ever. 

Yours. 
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Valence — Country Quarters — La Voulte — Ruined For- 
tress — Village Festival — Montelimart — Bourbonnais 
Hats— Silk-worms — Rapid Travelling— Orange — ^Tri- 
umphal Arch— Amphitheatre. 

Orange. 
Valence, the next town through which we 
passed after leaving Vienne, is totally uninte- 
resting to the mere traveller, who can bestow but 
a few passing moments on its general appearance 
and effect. Here we changed horses, and afford- 
ed a stare to several groupes of military idlers, 
who were killing time with a cigar, and looking 
all the ennui of which country quarters are so 
prolific ; and, ere long, we arrived at the pretty 
village of La Voulte. 

This hamlet is situated at the base of one of 
the rocks forming the chain of which I have al- 
ready spoken; and most of the cottages are 
principally built with the materials obtained 
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from the ruined fortress that overtops it ; and 
which, par parenthise, is hy far the most exten- 
sive and imposing of all those that we passed on 
our journey. The outworks embrace the whole 
range of the acclivity, and are most wonderfully 
constructed on the very verge of the precipice. 
The narrow and difficult approach may yet be 
traced, as well as the gate of entrance, hewn in 
the living rock ; from whence a vaulted passage 
gave admittance into the castle yard. 

To the left of the road, about a hundred 
paces from this covered way, the remains of an 
arch are still perceptible; supposed to be the 
mouth of a subterranean, communicating with 
the castle on one side, and on the other with a 
species of tunnel, which, it has been ascertained, 
once traversed the bed of the river; and abutted 
upon the outworks of another dilapidated for- 
tress on the opposite bank. 

It was curious, on traversing the village, to see 
the dark-eyed, mulatto-browed peasant women, 
standing with their distaffs, or their knitting, at 
the doors of cottages, of which the walls are in 
many instances three or four feet in thickness ; 
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and generally built against the external fortifi- 
cations. 

We were fortunate in arriving here on the 
fete-day of the hamlet ; for in the little square 
all was holiday-happiness! About a score of 
young men, clad in their best attire, and linked 
to each other by silk handkerchiefs, were moving 
through the village, accompanied by drums 
and violins ; and at intervals forming fantastic 
figures, much in the same manner as children 
play at, what in nursery parlance is designated 
" thread my needle,'' but after a much more 
elaborate fashion. 

I soon discovered that the gist of the game 
consisted in making captive in the silken chain, 
every pretty peasant-maiden who happened to 
cross their line of march ; and who was compelled 
to pay a ransom ere she was liberated. Nor did 
the sport appear to languish while I was looking 
on ; for whether it were the effect of chance or 
design, I know not, but it is certain that I saw 
many prisoners taken, who lost their liberty with 
a laugh, and bought it back with a kiss ! 
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At MonteUmart, also, all was gaiety: the pea- 
sants were dancing merrily under the walls of 
the ramparts, or sitting in groupes*beneath the 
trellised vines at their cottage doors ; and here it 
was that I first remarked the total disappearance 
of the comical little Bourbonnais gipsey hat, 
with its high hind peak, its open edge, and its 
black velvet trimmings; universally replaced 
henceforward by the large uncut Leghorn, from 
beneath which the bright black eyes of the south 
flash out in living light. 

Orange, the next stage, is a prettily situated 
little town, and is approached by a very fine 
road ; although, at this season of the year, the 
beauty of the scenery is entirely destroyed on 
all sides, for many leagues, owing to the strip- 
ping of the mulberry trees for the supply of the 
silk-worms which are the staple trade of the 
neighbourhood. 

This scenic ruin was rapidly progressing as 
we passed along ; parties of peasants, with their 
mules and their sacks, were busied in carrying 
away the leaves, which women and old men were 
tearing from the branches ; indeed, had it not 
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been for the luxuriance of the vines, the com, 
and occasional groupes of forest timber, \?e 
might, by a slight stretch of imagination, have 
believed ourselves to be travelling in the track of 
a cloud of locusts. Every cottage into which I 
peeped had its colony of silk-worms ; and many 
peasant-women passed us, laden with the bright 
balls of yellow floss silk which had been spun 
by their families* 

I never so much regretted the necessity of 
rapid travelling ; . for although individually I 
have no cause for speed, Mr. and Mrs. — , 
as you are aware, are not so " unchartered ;" 
having unfortunately fettered themselves by an 
appointment at a stated time, which they are 
anxious to keep. It is really annoying to scam- 
per through such a splendid country, as though 
it were a match against time ; but we have no 
remedy. 

I have, as you see, commenced my letter in 
a most business-like manner, by giving you an 
account of our progress to this fine old city, 
where we have remained two hours ; one we 
spent in exploring its lions; and you have 
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beneath your eyes the occupation of the other, 
which is now nearly exhausted. 

The town is ill built, and its streets are so 
narrow, that, in common with several other 
places through which we passed, it is only to be 
traversed at a foot's pace, on pain of a fine ; but 
it is approached by a noble road, spanned at 
about a quarter of a mile from the commence- 
ment of the city, by a magnificent triumphal 
arch, elaborately and delicately wrought, and 
evidently of great antiquity. It boasts also the 
remains of an amphitheatre, now almost perish- 
ed; but of which sufficient trace yet remains to 
determine its extent, which is greater than that 
of any other in the kingdom. 

I am summoned, and must now conclude. 
My next despatch will, I trust, be from Mar- 
seilles ; where I am sure to meet with the rest 
and comfort to which I have been a stranger 
since I left England. 

Both will be acceptable; and fully appre- 
ciated by your hurried but affectionate corre- 
spondent. 



LETTER VIII. 

Avignon — Vaucleuse — Aix — Provincial Aristocracy — 
Fountains — Antiquity of Aix — ^Tiie Library — The 
Cathedral — The Black Madonna — Spire of St. John 
— Approach to Marseilles — Triumphal Arch — 
Glimpse of the City— The Mistral. 

Marseilles. 
Even as I hoped, I now write from Marseilles ; 
with the bright Mediterranean bounding the 
horizon, and kind eyes and kind voices all 
around me ! 

I have given up my two first days here to 
affection and companionship ; my third morning 
is your own. I closed my last letter at Orange; 
I will open this at Avignon, whose environs are 
the very perfection of landscape beauty. The 
ramparts of the town are almost washed by the 
gleaming Rhone; it is surrounded by feudal 
remains, lofty mountains, and delicious prome- 
nades. Its boulevards are extensive and well 
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shaded ; and its aspect is altogether cleanly and 
cheerful. 

The streets are less inviting than the suburbs, 
for they are both narrow and dirty ; but that 
which lends to Avignon its greatest interest, 
and leads the eye of the traveller to linger there 
long and lovingly, is its vicinity to the far-famed 
Fountain of Vaucleuse — the memories of Pe- 
trarch and his Laura, which rise up, conjured 
by the spell of the locality — ^and the tribute that 
every feeling heart spontaneously yields to the 
reminiscences of genius and of beauty. 

Aix, the next city which we approached, is 
one of the most aristocratic places in the south 
of France ; containing barely a sufficient number 
of commercial inhabitants to supply the necessi- 
ties of the more patrician portion of its popu- 
lation. Recent political events have caused a 
social schism, greatly deplored by those who 
remember its palmy days of precedence and 
etiquette. 

The streets are well built, the houses hand- 
some, and the fountains ornamental and nume- 
rous ; there are no less than three in the ** cours" 
just within the gates of the town ; one of which 
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is surmounted by a statue of King Ren^ ; and 
another is remarkable from its being fed by a 
warm spring. 

Aix is pleasantly seated in a valley, sur- 
rounded by fertile hills; its origin is traced 
back as far as the year 123 before Christ ; and 
it is consequently the most ancient city founded 
by the Romans in France. It was, at one time, 
the capital of Provence ; and the residence of 
the Counts of Arragon and Anjou ; as well as 
that of <<le Bon Roi Ren^,"" who held his court 
here : and realized for a time the golden age of 
chivalry and romance, of gallantry and joy, of 
love and song. 

Many Roman antiquities have been discovered, 
and preserved in the museum ; which also con- 
tains a few fine pictures. The library is par- 
ticularly rich in MSS. their number amounting 
to 1,200; while the printed volumes exceed 
90,000 : and the city is indebted for this valu- 
able possession to the munificent patriotism of 
the Marquis de Mejanes; who bequeathed 
this noble legacy to Aix, on condition that it 
should be one of the public establishments of 
the town. 
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The cathedral of St. John is extremely ancient; 
and contains a superb font of white marble, 
protected by a domed canopy of the same mate- 
rials, supported by eight pillars of porphyry. 
This font, and a black Virgin clad in silver 
tissue, are the only objects which attract the 
eye of a stranger, as it wanders over the antique 
edifice, whose arches are low and gloomy ; while 
on the opposite side of the square, stretches far 
along the newly-erected Palace of Justice; a 
fine specimen of chaste and simple architecture ; 
from whose portal you have a good view of the 
tall and elegantly-proportioned spire of St. John, 
one of the most striking objects in the city. 

The approach to Marseilles is very fine. 
You pass an immense plain, thickly studded 
with vineyards, and fields, or rather patches, of 
com and pulse; and closely dotted with well- 
kept, light-looking baaHdea^ or country-houses, 
gay with their white walls, and green jalousies. 
Before you rolls the blue and beautiful Medi- 
terranean sea, heaving up its sapphirine bosom 
beneath a sky of the same brilliant tint. The 
high-road is crowded with vehicles of every 
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description, from the heavily-laden roulage^ or 
baggage-van of the merchant, to the light phae- 
ton of the idler. A look of business-like impor- 
tance is on every face ; and you feel, long ere 
you enter the city, that you are approaching a 
great commercial mart. 

A steep ascent, during which you are well 
nigh smothered by clouds of chalk dust, con- 
ducts to a massive triumphal arch, originally 
intended to commemorate a visit which the 
Duchesse d^Angouleme paid, years ago, to the 
Marseillaise. It is still in progress of completion, 
but its associations are to be revised; and it is 

now intended to perpetuate the memory of 

any thing eligible that may offer ! 

Passing through (or rather beside) this arch, 
you descend as abruptly as you mounted, 
through a tolerably well-built street, having 
immediately before you, a fine view of the Cours; 
a very agreeable promenade, planted with trees, 
and flanked by carriage-roads, separating it 
from the houses. I have already seen two other 
public walks of the same description, — the 
Cours Julieriy and the Cours Bonaparte ; but 
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am as yet unable to give you more than this 
glimpse of the city, as on my arrival, I found 
my friends waiting to convey me to their 
camptigne. 

The greeting of kindness and affection was 
most welcome after my weary journey ; and I 
am already beginning to feel myself at home, 
surrounded as I am by anxious relatives, books, 
papers, and all the little comforts of which I 
have been so long deprived. Fortunately for 
me the mistral has just set in, which greatly 
tempers the heat ; or I think that, overwhelmed 
as I was with fatigue and exhaustion, I must 
have sunk under it. 

Mr. and Mrs. have gone on to Naples. 

I parted from them with great regret, for she 
was an excellent travelling companion ; full of 

health, spirits, and intelligence. As to Mr. , 

if he sleeps through Italy as comfortably as he 
slumbered through France, he will make a de- 
licious continental campaign ! He blames my 
scribbling propensities, and gave me a serious 
screed of advice on parting ; even to do as he 
had done, and ^*cut^ all my correspondents. 

TOL. I. £ 
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But no : ubi mel^ tin apes^ — with such friends 
as I possess, I must endeavour not to be for- 
gotten; and surely the attempt is in itself 

enjoyment! To revert to , although I 

confess that I laughed more at him than with 
him during our journey, I was nevertheless 
sorry to shake hands witli him for the last time. 

After leaving Mrs. with her mother, he 

intends to walk through Switzerland. Thank 
Heaven that we are not to visit Lake Leman 
together: such a fellow pilgrim would be the 
death of me ! 

I am still undecided with regard to my 
future plans ; and am, moreover, as yet reluc- 
tant even to glance at further exertion. I shall 
probably linger here some months, and consider 
myself most fortunate that my friends do not 
inhabit the city ; which, from a single hour^s 
experience of its exhalations, did not appear to 
me to breathe altogether of the ** sweet south.'^ 

I am writing to you currente calamo ; and if 
I throw less of heart into my letters than you 
looked to find there, attribute it to any thing 
rather than a decrease of affection. J dare not. 
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at such a distance from you, venture to feel on 
paper. As the Swiss exiles wept on hearing their 
mountain-music in a strange land, even so do I 
suffer when my thoughts rest on home. I turn 
to trifles to divert memory from her chosen 
channel; I pass by the precious sands which 
glitter beneath the wave, to catch at the straws 
that float upon the surface ; and I write to you 
of persons and places comparatively uninterest- 
ing; when, did I follow the impulse of my 
nature, I should lay bare my spirit before you, 
and lose myself in tears. 

The bell of a Franciscan convent on the hill 
in front of my window, is ringing for vespers, 
and warns me to' conclude. 

Peace, and good angels guard you ! 



k2 



LETTER IX. 

Effect of Circumstances on Human Character — Contrast 
between Hope and Memory— Difiiculty of Self-de- 
pendence to Women — Apology. 

Belle de Mai, near Marseilles. 
It is extraordinary how sudden and extreme a 
change is effected in our nature by the necessity 
of self-dependence. While we have others near 
us to whom we can cling, on whom we can rely, 
to whom we may appeal ; our energies remain 
partially stagnant, our inclinations undefined 
and irresolute, and our powers dormant. 

We are alike physically and mentally torpid : 
we revel in our helplessness because we love the 
tendence, the counsels, and the cares of those 
who are dear to us, and to whom every volun- 
tary obligation is an added tie. We smooth 
not our own pillow in sickness when we are con- 
scious that a fond hand is ready to remove every 
fold; we make not our own happiness in health 
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when we know that another, " loveliest, kindest, 
best,^ will weave for us a brighter and a better 
garland: and in the sterner and more sober 
affairs of life, we gladly defer to the judgment 
of able and zealous friends, rather than incur at 
once the effort and the responsibility of action. 

I am not prepared to deny that there may be 
a portion of selfishness leavening this self-aban- 
donment ; but surely it is the least revolting of 
all egotism. Remove the power to command 
this aid, this interest, this guardianship, and, 
where the mind is strong and well-regulated, the 
relaxed nerve springs at once into tension," the 
languid pulse bounds into healthfulness, and 
the wavering resolution settles into decision ; the 
doubt resolves itself into certainty ; the fear of 
failure fades before the enthusiasm of anticipated 
success; and, as the serpent escapes from the 
lifeless skin which he has just shed, and casts 
off the torpor with the covering ; so the spirit, 
emancipated from as beautiful and as ener- 
vating a thrall, throws aside the habit of 
extraneous dependence, and asserts its own 
powers of agency. 
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Doubtlessly the eiFort is at once a great and a 
painful one ; for the web of aiFection is woven 
of so many and such delicate threads, that it 
requires a gentle hand to put them all aside, 
without rending asunder some bright and blessed 
bond, which should go down unbroken and 
unfaded to the grave ! 

How much dearer is Memory than Hope ! The 
spells of Memory are all set ; and if perchance a 
shade did creep across the sky while the work 
of magic was weaving out its bliss, we remem- 
ber only the sunshine which succeeded it. 

But the task of Hope is yet to be wrought. 
The promise is bright ; but, alas ! for human 
life — ^how many a goodly promise, built up^ as 
it had seemed, of the living rock, has, on the 
first touch of the tempest, crumbled into ashes 
as bitter as those which cumber the shores of 
the Dead Sea ! 

Memory is a store-house, garnered with cost- 
ly and with countless treasures ; but Hope is a 
"painted sepulchre,'' where all is void. Me- 
mory is our companion in the night-watches — ^it 
is with us on our sick-bed^t is beside us in 
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our sorrow. If our day of life darken upon us, 
it is the one star shining amid the gloom, to 
cheer and to console. Memory dwells with us 
soberly ; it excites not the pulses, it fevers not 
the brow, it deludes not the imagination : but 
Hope is the creature of sunshine and of noonday ; 
in the hour of sickness and of sorrow, Despair 
claims his share in her watch ; and should he 
fail in pushing her from her stool, leaves his 
less stern coadjutor. Despondency, to contend 
our spirit with her inch by inch ; nor has she 
often power to chase him thence. 

Hope plays the wanton with us, and beckons 
us to the indulgence of a thousand fantastic fol- 
lies ; and often, too often, when we believe that 
the wished-for goal is won, we find ourselves 
wearied and panting before the lowered port- 
cullis of Disappointment ; with Reason standing 
beside us, and smiling scorn upon our efforts. 

Let us take Hope as a holiday companion, 

but let us cherish Memory as a bosom-guest ; 

it is the friend of all seasons, and of all fortunes. 

This blessed boon at least, man bears forth 

with him into the world — it travels hand in hand 
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with him ; while Hope moves a few paces be- 
fore, painting the bleak features of existence 
with the transient tints of imagination, and 
making the very cheat a charm ! 

And if Memory be indeed so great a blessing, 
he who rends away the threads which have for 
years been weaving the web of which it is com- 
posed, may well approach the task with a trem- 
bling heart ; for the hand must be steady that 
forces them aside ; that no rent, commenced in 
coldness, and widened in despair, may blight 
the texture of spent life, when, from amid the 
wear and tear of the world, he from afar looks 
back upon the past. 

To women the task of partial self-reliance is 
necessarily tenfold more different and painful ; 
they are, both naturally and socially, more 
dependent than men ; they are watched from 
their cradle with a jealous, as well as a loving 
eye — they are delicately organized — they are 
walled round within the charmed circle of do- 
mestic guardianship — they are habituated to 
obedience and self-distrust — they are tutored 
in concession. And yet, when circumstance de- 
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mands it of her, and puts forth its claim upon 
her energies; and the pleasant paths of home 
are quitted for the broader and the ruder high- 
ways of the world ; woman also, the softly nur- 
tured, and the delicately bred, who has been 
hitherto shielded from the rude blasts and 
scorching suns of life, — she too can emancipate 
herself from the thraldom of customary indul- 
gences ; and take her place in the world^'s throng, 
timidly, perhaps, but efficiently. 

There is a beauty in the helplessness of wo- 
man. The clinging trust which searches for 
extraneous support is graceful and touching — 
timidity is the attribute of her sex ; but to her- 
self it is not without its dangers, its inconve- 
niences, and its sufferings. Her first eiFort at 
comparative freedom is bitter enough, for the 
delicate mind shrinks from every unaccustomed 
contact ; and the warm and gushing heart closes 
itself, like the blossom of the sensitive plant, at 
every approach. 

Man may at once determine his position, and . 
assert his place ; woman has hers to seek, — and, 
alas ! I fear me, that however she may appear 

E 3 
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to turn a calm brow and a quiet lip to the crowd 
through which she makes her way, that brow 
throbs, and that lip quivers to the last ; until, 
like a wounded bird, she can once more wing her 
way to the tranquil home, where the drooping 
head will be fondly raised, and the fluttering 
heart laid to rest. 

The dependence of woman in the common 
aflairs of life is, nevertheless, rather the efifect 
of custom than necessity : we have many and 
brilliant proofs that, where need is, she can be 
sufficient to herself, and play her part in the 
great drama of existence with credit, if not with 
comfort. The yearnings of her solitary spirit, 
the outgushings of her shrinking sensibility, the 
cravings of her alienated heart, are indulged 
only in the quiet holiness of her solitude. The 
world sees not, guesses not the conflict; and in 
the ignorance of others lies her strength. The 
secret of her weakness is hidden in the depths 
of her own bosom ; and she moves on amid the 
heat and the hurry of existence with a seal set 
upon her nature, to be broken only by fond and 
loving hands, or dissolved in the tears of reco> 
vered home-aflection. 
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And now — what apology am I to oflfer to you 
for this long and dull tirade t But in truth, I 
am sad to-day; and you have so often borne 
with my mental wanderings^ that you have 
encouraged me to be discursive in your society. 
And yet I owe you some compensation for so 
tedious a homily : I will therefore promise 
never so to offend again ; and more, — I will 
endeavour to fulfil the pledge. 



LETTER X. 

Friendship — A Landscape — Ndtre Dame de la Garde — 
Fairy-Islands — Singular Eflfecl of Mirage—English 
Periodicals — Reminiscences — Letters from Home. 

Belle de Mai. 
When I look back upon the letter which I 
despatched to you last week, my predominant 
feeling is one of self-gratulation that I possess 
a friend sufficiently interested in all that con* 
cems me, to support without a reproach the 
waywardness of my humour. I had been a 
voluntary prisoner within the waUs of my un- 
cle^s pleasant grounds during my brief resi- 
dence here ; and to this circumstance you must 
attribute the dulness of an epistle, in which I 
poured out the reflections forced upon me by 
recent events. I am in a less desponding mood 
to-day ; and in order that you may be enabled 
to associate me in your mind with the objects 
by which I am surrounded, I will eVn throw 
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back the jalousies, and sketch the landscape 
for you. 

Immediately beneath the windows of my apart* 
ment is a raised terrace, trellised with creeping 
vines, from which the grapes already hang in 
long green clusters ; and beyond this a second, 
planted with mulberry trees, and gay with roses 
and rose-laurels. Thence the hill upon which 
the house is built descends gently to the road, 
rich with fruit-trees of every description, and 
com ripe for the sickle. Beyond the walls of 
our terre the ground again rises, after having 
formed a delicious valley, dotted over with 
country-houses, seated amid clusters of olive 
and almond trees, and each surrounded by its 
corn-land and vineyard ; its groupes of crimson- 
blossoming pomegranate trees ; and its flowering 
myrtles ; while here and there a few tall cypress 
trees form a dark, cool resting-place for the eye; 
which, from the excessive chalkiness of the soil, 
the brightness of the sky, and the glare of the 
white buildings, is soon painfully dazzled. 

On the other side of this hill lies the city, of 
which I am happy to say I have not even a 
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glimpse ; while afar off rises a chain of precipi- 
tous and sterile rocks, from one of which the 
castellated fortress of N6tre Dame de la Garde, 
(to whose shrine I purpose making a pilgrimage 
ere long,) looks proudly down over land and sea. 

To the right stretch away into the distance 
the glittering waves of the Mediterranean ; while 
I have also glimpses of the fairy islands of If, 
Pom^gue, and Ratoneau ; and to the left, the 
same precipitous chain, of which Ndtre Dame 
crowns the highest point, hems in the landscape. 

I have already remarked a very singular effect 
of mirage since my arrival here. These rocks, 
which are at a considerable distance from us, 
seem occasionally, on a bright evening, to ap- 
proach sufficiently near to enable a strong man 
to hurl a stone against them. 

There is something strikingly majestic and 
solemn in their aspect at these moments. You 
almost expect that they will move onward until 
they overwhelm you ; and this delusion is en- 
couraged by the fact, that you can then trace 
every chasm and fissure with the utmost dis- 
tinctness ; although at other times you see only 
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a huge and frowning mass, too distant to allow 
you to distinguish any of its details. 

I laid aside iny pen as I concluded the last 
sentence, in order to welcome, and to examine 
a packet of periodicals from England. What 
visions of brightness and of beauty have they 
not brought back upon me ! I cannot describe 
to you the effect which these papers have had 
upon me. They are like a voice from home. I 
hear again the graceful murmurings of courtesy, 
the gay flights of fancy — ^all that conversational 
poetry which delights so much in the society of 
the gifted and the imaginative. I again look 
and listen, where beauty and genius alike hold 
the attention captive, in the charmed and charm- 
ing circle from which my wandering tastes have 
for awhile exiled me; where each moment some 
brilliant idea, only half-expressed, gives you a 
glimpse of the riches which are one day to meet 
your eye, fashioned into form and tangibility ; 
and to recall to your memory the genu whence 

sprang the bright and powerful thought But 

I am wandering again. 
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I close my letter to-day with less regret than 
usual. Bright shapes are beside and around 
me ; and your own sweet smile is in the midst. 
Can you not picture to yourself how happy I 
am amid my pile of papers ? Alas ! it is a joy 
which will not endure long ; my own eagerness 
will abridge its term. I have not been so light 
of heart since I received my last letters from 
home. You, who know how I am beloved, with 
all my faults, beside my own hearth, can well 
imagine what letters they were, — ^full of tender- 
ness, and anxiety, and regret ; letters which, as 
I read them, almost made me thiuk myself a 
savage for my truancy ! But I have neverthe- 
less still humanity enough left, to feel and to 
appreciate the value of your friendship and 
affection. 
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Ndtre Dame de la Garde — Les Dames de la Halle — Ori> 
gin of the Fortress — Pom^gue and Ratoneau — Local 
Tradition — The Chftteau dlt — Female Combatants. 

Belie de Mai. 
In my last letter I endeavoured to make you 
acquainted with the lovely scene on which, each 
time that I unclose my .casement, I look down. 
To-day I mean to talk to you of Notre Dame de 
la Garde ; an individual of no little importance 
in the eyes of the Marseillaise. 

I have just returned from the city, where I 
went in order to witness a procession in her ho- 
nour, got up with both care and cost for the 
especial edification of the Dames de la Halle ; the 
Lady of the Fortress being their peculiar patron- 
ess, and the worshipped idol of the fish-market ! 

The hill-seated edifice, in whose chapel this 
favourite Madonna is visibly present to her ad- 
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miring worshippers in the shape of a gilded 
image of immense dimensions, was, in the sixth 
century, a look-out station ; and on the crest of 
the height stood a tall tower, which correspon- 
ded with others of the same description situated 
at intervals along the coast to Antibes. A cha- 
pel was built against this tower in the thir- 
teenth century, which became a celebrated point 
of pilgrimage; and subsequently Francis the 
First enclosed both these buildings within a 
fort, which is only remarkable from its po- 
sition. Some portion of the works are still kept 
up, but merely used as a signal-station for the 
vessels in the offing ; and it is strong only in 
the protecting presence of the inhabiting Ma- 
donna. • 

The coast around is fine and bold, and the 
fantastically-formed rocks cut sharply against 
the clear sky. The little island, on which stands 
the Chliteau d'*If, is almost covered by the 
fortress; while those of Ratoneau and Po- 
m^gue stretch far into the blue sea, are united 
by a pier, and overshadow with their abrupt 
cliffs the little bay of Dieu^donrU. Each is 
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crowned 1t>y its partially dilapidated fort ; and 
on Ratoneau the red-roofed buildings of the 
new lazaretto glare out amid the blank sterility 
around, hot and isolated. 

There is a local tradition attached to this 
island which is worthy of repetition. Here 
it is : — 

In the year 1765, a brave old soldier, named 
Francoeur, was one of the garrison of its now 
dilapidated fort : and this man, who had once or 
twice previously been insane, but who was con- 
sidered at that period perfectly free from the 
malady, suddenly conceived the absurd idea 
that he was King of Ratoneau. He was at the 
moment posted as sentinel at the door of the 
dungeon, and his comrades were absent in 
search of their daily provisions. Acting upon the 
impulse of his disordered phantasy, he lowered 
the portcullis, rushed to the powder magazine, 
loaded the guns, and having arranged his bat- 
tery in the most scientific manner, began firing 
upon his astonished fellow-soldiers, who were 
scattered over the island, quite unprepared for 
so sudden and determined an attack, and who 
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had no alternative but to conceal themselves as 
they best could among the rocks, until a boat- 
man was at length prevailed upon to venture to 
their assistance, and bring them off. The island 
was, at the time, covered with flocks of goats; 
and these were the only subjects over whom the 
self-elected King Francceur was enabled to assert 
his sovereignty ; of which the proof consisted in 
their destruction, as the cravings of his hunger 
prompted. This was the only food on which he 
subsisted ; and for a few days it appeared to 
suffice him, for he continued unweariedly the 
duties of his watch, leaving the fort every night 
with a lantern in his hand to visit the outposts ; 
and amusing himself during the day by firing 
on the Chateau d'If. 

As all his movements were overlooked by the 
garrison of that fortress, it was not difficult to 
take him at a disadvantage ; and the Duke de 
Villars, who was at that period governor of 
Marseilles, despatched a company of infantry to 
dethrone the distraught sovereign, who sur- 
rounded him during his nightly perambulation, 
and made him a prisoner. Regal to the last. 
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Francoeur opposed no vulgar violence to the 
legitimate coercion of the soldiery, but exclaim- 
ed, with a theatrical gesture ; " Brave men ! I 
owe you no unkind ness — ^no anger ; all is regu- 
lar, and you have done your duty according to 
the rules of war. The King of France is more 
powerful than I am — his troops are more nume- 
rous, and better disciplined — I surrender myself 
with the honours of war — I ask only to march 
out with my pipe and my havresacy 

The reasonable request of the abdicating mo- 
narch was granted ; and he w&s first removed to 
the lunatic asylum, and afterwards to the Hotel 
des Invalides, where he held his court in peace 
until his death. 

The Marseillaise have another version of this 
story, which ascribes the feat to a criminal who 
had escaped the hands of justice; and I cannot 
undertake to assert which is the correct one ; 
but meanwhile, Fun vaut bien Vautre ! 

The Ch&teau d'lf was once a state-prison. The 
island was fortified in 1529 by order of Francis 
I., and the cells of the castle have been fre- 
quently tenanted. As I sometimes lean from 
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ray window, and watch the twilight deepening 
about it, I give way to a thousand gloomy fan- 
cies ! I cannot imagine a more dreadful fate than 
hopeless captivity amid such a scene. So drear 
a dungeon, with so bright a world about it ! The 
glad sunshine dancing upon the waters — the 
song of the fisherman coming upon the wind — 
the white sails of the passing vessels glittering in 
the light — all free and happy things, whose 
very sight and sound would tend to make the 
iron of captivity eat yet deeper- into the heart — 
must have rendered this prison the very dun- 
geon of despair ! 

But to recur to the procession. I had seen 
many, both in Portugal and France ; but any 
thing so utterly incongruous, or so little calcu- 
lated to inspire devotional feelings, as that which 
the good folks of Marseilles got up in honour of 
Notre Dame de la Garde, I assuredly never 
beheld. 

At the accession of Louis Philippe, all religious 
processions were discontinued in this city ; but 
they were resumed during the visitation of the 
cholera, at the request of some devotes^ who 
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deemed wax tapers and incense, more efficacious 
than bended knees and stricken spirits; and 
these gorgeous ceremonials were consequently 
renewed with tenfold more parade than ever. 

As the procession of their patroness, (from 
which I have just returned,) was the first that 
had been held in her honour for a considerable 
time, the Dames de la Halle resolved to cele- 
brate it with corresponding magnificence ; and 
they consequently made an offering of unusual 
cost. It consisted of a tunny-fish of wrought 
silver, a foot and a half in length ; which was 
exhibited in the market for several days to the 
admiration of the pious, and doubtlessly also to 
the satisfaction of the donors ; «vho have thus 
purchased the enviable right to cheat and do 
battle for the next twelve months. 

When I say do battle, I must not, however, 
be misunderstood ; the conflicts of the women of 
this country are those of the tongue only, for it 
is rare, indeed, that they ever come to blows: 
and yet these encounters cannot be termed blood- 
less, for it is an every-day occurrence to see 
them scold, gesticulate, and threaten them- 
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selves into so awful a paroxysm of passion, that 
the veins of their throat swell to the size of 
cords, and appear each moment in danger of 
bursting ; when suddenly down falls one of the 
contending parties perfectly senseless, who is 
immediately borne off by her partisans to the 
nearest surgeon, and copiously bled. 

The force of passion can no further go ! 



LETTER XII. 

The Procession — ^Blue Penitents — Fine Chorus — Mar- 
seillaise Churches — Iron Belfry — The Dead alive — 
Lorusts. 

From the worshippers, I revert to the worship- 
ped. On our arrival in the city, the streets 
through which the procession was to pass pre- 
sented a gay and singular appearance. All the 
balconies were covered with drapery ; here it 
was of white, its broad frills heaving in the 
wind ; there it was coloured satin, or damask, 
its heavy fringes falling low over the portal; 
while that which gave to the scene its peculiar 
character was the immense number of flags sus- 
pended across the street. You cannot conceive 
such a medley ! There were the colours of al- 
most every nation under heaven, — all borrowed 
from the ships in the port. The Russian eagle 
was coquetting with the stars and stripes of 
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American independence ; the red cross of Sar- 
dinia was flaunting with the snowy flag of Aus- 
tria ; the broad banner of England was bufiet- 
ing with its heavy folds the keys and triple 
mitre of Papal supremacy; and the tri-colours of 
France and Holland were contrasting their per- 
pendicular and horizontal glories. The depart- 
mental and signal flags were making a strange 
demonstration of intelligence and municipal pro- 
perty ; and the effect of the whole was comic 
enough to withdraw one^s thoughts altogether 
from the forthcoming pageant. 

At length, however, the firing of petards 
announced the departure of the procession from 
its starting place ; and soon a confused mass of 
banners, and flowers, and crucifixes, were seen 
moving down the hill in the distance. 

First, came a detachment of soldiers to dear 
the way ; and these were followed by two rows 
of old men, holding wax tapers in their hands, 
and muttering prayers in time to the distant 
chaunting of the priests. This living stream 
rolled slowly by, and the aged men were followed 
by others in the prime of life, these by youths, 
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and the youths in their turn by boys, some of 
them mere children. The centre of the space 
was meagrely occupied. A solitary priest hur- 
ried by, book in hand, and eyes every where, 
endeavouring in vain to preserve order among 
the laical portion of the pageant ; then a white- . 
robed banner-bearer, with two assistant garfons 
du choir ; and ultimately the plot thickened. 

The children were clad in "party-coloured 
raiment,^ were crowned with roses, and bore 
long wands decorated with artificial flowers, and 
streamers of ribbon, which would have inspired 
the enthusiastic Florian with an idyl, so pastoral 
did they look. 

Priests came thicker and faster, after a time, 
into the open space ; and as the last ripple of 
masculine life retired, the female portion of the 
ceremonial advanced to occupy their place. 

First, in the same order as had been observed 
by the men, came the aged women, clad in 
widows^ weeds, with their waxen tapers lighted, 
and the wan flames struggling under the bright 
beams of the daylight. Several of these worthy 
females held their prayer-books upside down; 

f2 
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but as they did not look a whit less pious and 
solemn on that account, I presume that the 
same purpose was answered, as though they 
had been reversed. These were succeeded by 
women of fewer years ; and, as before, we pro- 
gressed slowly down to Uie children. 

Then came forward a bevy of little angels of 
both sexes ; some of whom looked very weary, 
and others very insubordinate. I saw hair 
pulled, and toes trodden on, with a malignity 
and pertinacity which merited to have been 
mortal, among the masculine members of the 
party ; while many a little cherub of the other 
sex minced along, with her dark wild eyes 
glancing in every direction, and her curly head 
erect in all the consciousness of unaccustomed 
finery. 

This angelic bevy passed us by amid the 
waving of banners, the steaming of incense, and 
the deep chaunting of their earthly represent- 
atives, the monks ; and then between two rows 
of muslin*clad priests, was borne a portable 
altar, gaily decorated, and preceded by five 
incense-bearers. 
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The next feature of the procession was entirely 
new to me: it consisted of a numerous group 
of bare-footed Blue Penitents, — their heads co- 
vered as closely as their bodies with the coarse 
heavy serge that composed their dress, (in 
which holes were cut for their eyes,^ and sing- 
ing, as they nK>ved forward, the celebrated 
chorus of fiends in Robert fe Diable. What 
holy words were honoured by this extraordinary 
adaptation, I am unable to say ; but the effect 
of the fine unaccompanied voices of the nioi^ks, 
muffled as they were, was positively thrilling. 
I would walk five miles, even under a Marseil- 
laise sun, to hear it again ! 

Drums, and priests, and wax candles, and 
the bishop bearing the Host under a canopy of 
white silk, fringed and laced with gold, suc- 
ceeded ; and a party of military, and finally all 
the canaiUe of the city, contributed their pre^ 
sence to swell the volume of piety opened in 
honour of Ndtre Dame de la Garde. 

That monkish chorus haunts me yet : it was 
magnificent I 

My eyes are still dazzled; and, to tell the 
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truth, I am wearied by looking on a scene in 
which I could not sjrmpathize. I endeavoured, 
on my way home, to recover my equilibrium!, 
by spending half an hour in one of the deserted 
churches; but I failed, — ^for solitary although 
it was, such vile specimens c^ tastelessness as 
the Marseillaise shrines I never yet met with : 
bad paintings, dirty point-lace, and tawdry 
tinsel meet you at every turn, 

I trust that I made an unhappy selection; 
for certain it is, that instead of solemnity, I en> 
countered gloom, and that earthy chill which 
brings the scent and the sensation of the grave 
with it, and makes you feel at every pore that 
you are treading on tombs,— -an impregnation of 
mortality with which one has not always nerve 
and spirit to contend. 

There is a church in the city with a singular 
belfry of transparent iron- work, which I can see 
from my window. Its heavy bell has just began 
to toll for a funeral : and the sound comes boom- 
ing over the valley with most gloomy distinct- 
ness. The association of the death-bell is doubly 
painful here, where many wretches are buried 
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alive every year ; and the acmgfroid with which 
this is admitted, is frightful. There is a mise- 
rable hunchback living about half a mile from 
the spot whence I now write, who resuscitated 
not a hundred paces from the grave which was 
yawning for him; and who tells the tale as 
coolly as though he were narrating the most 
inconsequent adventure. 

The Judaic regulation of not suffering a second 
sun to set upon a corpse, is here enforced by the 
climate ;—* but I will not pursue the subject, 
particularly in my present mood. 

The locusts are chirping in the mulberry 
trees, each like a score of crickets : the natives 
frequently capture them, and keep them in 
cages in order to enjoy what they designate as 
their " singing." 

I have no taste for such music ! 



LETTER XIII. 

Cholera at Toulon — ^Band of Robbers — First Fears — 
One of tbe Would-be Miserables — ^How to be happy 
— A Domestic Picture. 

Belle de Mai. 
A thousand thanks for your affection-breathing 
letter : just at this moment when ^^ death is 
upon our highways, and terror in our streets,^ 
it was doubly welcome ! You, in your happy 
England, will but hear the grumbling of the 
thunder afar off, but we feel the very reverbe- 
ration of the peal. The cholera is raging at 
Toulon, — the galley-slaves have refused any 
longer to bury the dead, — ^the soldiers are em- 
ployed in making coffins, — and some few pa- 
nic-stricken wretches who fled to Marseilles to 
escape this modem plague, have perished since 
their arrival. 

To-day we have had accounts which make 
one spirit-sick ! Man, surrounded by horrors. 
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crawling beneath the dark wings of the destroy- 
ing angel, unconscious where the next vial may 
be poured forth, has dared to deepen the misery 
c^ this Almighty infliction with his own crime. 

The ringleaders of an organized band of rob- 
bers have just been secured at Toulon : this 
brotherhood of sin amounted to three hundred 
souls. Under the pretence of succouring the sick, 
they pillaged the dying, despoiled the dead, 
wrung from the bereaved orphan the bequest of 
his lost parents; and committed every enormity 
which cupidity and ruthlessness could suggest. 
One of these ringleaders proves to be no other 
than the Commissary of Police ; and I need not 
expatiate upon the sensation which this dis- 
covery has caused. 

Some of the Marseillaise have already taken 
alarm, and left the city. Should the evil increase, 
(which may Heaven avert!) we shall, I think, 
make a pilgrimage to Avignon ; and amid the 
shades of Vaucleuse, and the memories of Pe- 
trarch and Laura, endeavour to shut out all 
painful associations. Would that we could 
wilder there together ! 

f3 
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It seems difficult, as I look upwards at the 
sky above my head, so bright in its blue beauty, 
and then onward at the mirror-like surface of 
the tranquil and lovely sea; to believe that 
su£Pering and death— -a painful, a miserable 
death, can be so near me. 

« # # « « 

Your letter is a constantly-recurring enjoy- 
ment; it is sunny and brilliant like yourself. 
How do you contrive to be at once so witty and 
so beloved ? I will wring your secret from you, 
when we meet again. 

I could not but smile at your account of ■ . 
He fancies himself miserable, when in point of 
fact he is only querulous. He has always been 
auw points des hayonnettea with his destiny ever 
since I have known him ; and he has really cried 
'* wolf so long, that if any great evil were actu- 
ally to befall him, he would find some difficulty 
in convincing his friends of the fact. 

is a perfect type of perverted human 

nature ; and there are too many like him. I 
have heard of women who considered it good 
ton always to be in ill health : appears 
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to think it interesting to be always in ill luck. 
Do you know the root of his mental disease P 
I will whisper it in your ear,— ^-it is envy I He 
deserves to be miserable, for, despite ten thou- 
sand blessings, he is always discontented. If he 
loses a legacy, or an election, he grieves less 
over his own failure than he does at the success 
of the opposite party ; and yet he is not in need 
either of money or political power. 

The great secret of human unhappiness may, 
I think, be frequently traced to this unfortunate 
yearning after some definite benefit, which is 
withheld from us. We are so prone to indivi- 
dualize our ideas of perfect contentment ; and 
to imagine that did we possess such and such 
things^ or were we such or such persons, we 
should have nothing left to desire. 

How vain, how deceptive is this mode of 
reasoning, — ^if indeed conclusions like these can 
for one moment be confounded with reason ! 
How know we what the hidden recesses of the 
envied one's bosom shroud from our view? 
How know we that, even although the right 
hand may be withdrawn from the heart, the 
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living fire is not there ? Who shall say that 
were the veil once rent from the sanctuary of 
that man^s spirit, we should not find the idol 
we were prepared to worship, a thing of clay ? 

Nor are we by aiiy means more sure that, if 
placed in the position which we covet, we should 
be competent to its duties. Such a doubt is 
revolting, perhaps, to our self-love, but it is 
nevertheless rational. We are reluctant to 
believe ourselves de6cient where we see others 
competent to succeed ; and yet how frequently 
are we compelled, not only to admits but to feel 
that we are so P Our habits, our social position, 
our tastes, our talents, and our principles, pro- 
bably might, for any thing which we can aver 
to the contrary while the experiment remains 
untried, render our possession of the coveted 
boon a state of perpetual and Sisyphus-like 
warfare with our own peace. 

The greatest evil attendant on this straining 
after shadows exists, however, in the fact that, 
while we are persuading ourselves of the pre- 
cision and completeness with which we should 
fulfil the duties of the coveted station, we 
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are neglecting those of our own ; and for- 
getting that every state entails its peculiar re- 
sponsibility. 

How idle is it, then, to consume life in vain 
longings after what is at best only a doubtful 
good ; and to suffer the sands of our glass to 
run out, and the oil of our lamp to be expended, 
while we are seeking to regulate the dial, and to 
trim the taper of our neighbour ! 

Forgive my sententiousness ! If it has bored 

you, visit the infliction on , who drew it 

forth. God ! to look round the world, and to 
see how much misery really exists, it seems a sin 
that such a man should murmur. 

The picture which you have drawn of your 
domestic circle would have suited the pencil of 
Albano,-^ group of loves and graces ! You 
are worthy of your happiness, because you are 
conscious of it. 



LETTER XIV. • 

Coatame of the Marseillaise Peasantry — Provencal 
Patois — Garlic and Snails — Custom-House Corps — 
Dead Pig. 

You ask me if the Marseillaise peasantry have 
a peculiar costume? They have; and it is 
moreover eminently picturesque when worn by a 
young and pretty woman. One thing, however, 
I must beg you to bear in mind, which is, that 
nine out of ten among the females have small 
and well-turned feet and ankles ; and this fact 
will possibly account for the very Swiss-like 
curtailment of their petticoats. 

Fancy a pair of well-made and well-fitting 
shoes, of any colour you please, sandalled over 
stockings of a sort of mud-coloured cotton ; a 
full, quilted petticoat of showy print, red or 
blue predominating; a close-sitting vest of white, 
without sleeves ; those of the under-garment 
being neatly embroidered, and descending to the 
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elbow from beneath the shoulder-strap of the 
vest, over which the slings supporting the petti- 
coat are conspicuous, from their being always 
of a di£Ferent colour from the rest of the dress ; 
hair neatly braided behind the ears, which are 
decorated with ear-rings of immense size, formed 
of pieces of mother-of-pearl as large as a shil- 
ling ; and over a close cap with a very deep 
worked frill, the large light hat of uncut 
Leghorn, which some of the younger payaannes 
put on in the most coquettish way imaginable-^ 
Fancy all this; and you will believe that a Mar- 
seillaise peasant girl looks jaunty enough as she 
trips along among the vines. 

Their patois is a most extraordinary jargon ; 
but after the first few days, it is easily under- 
stood. How such jarring particles could ever 
have been jumbled together, I am quite at a 
loss to imagine, as you may detect a mixture 
of French, English, Italian, and Latin ; and I 
have no doubt that any one competent to the 
task, might pick out words of High-Dutch and 
Arabic ; for each individual here realizes to him 
or herself '* the scene of the plain of Shinar.*^ 
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Jesting aside, it is the strangest medley I ever 
heard; and the women, when they are at all 
excited, literally scream it out at the very pitch 
o£ their voices. 

The good people of Marseilles are great ama- 
teurs of snails, which are brought to market in 
immense quantities, and make a very disgusting 
appearance. They also devour a compound 
called Provenfal butter, which is made by 
pounding garlic in a mortar with oil, into the 
consistency of cream ; and this is the favourite 
accompaniment to the snails ! The peasants on 
our grounds collect them after rain : and even 
the very servants in the house will leave the 
best food in the larder to enjoy this delectable 
mess ! 

Every avenue to the city is haunted by one 
of the custom-house corps, who makes our ser- 
vant empty the basket which he carries, ere he is 
allowed to pass. Nothing is permitted to enter 
the town in the shape of food or wine, as these 
things are untaxed, and consequently cheaper 
beyond the barriers; and they carry their strict- 
ness on this point to a most ridiculous and con- 
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temptible pitch ; which I cannot better demon- 
strate than by relating a fact that occurred 
here very lately. 

The wife of an agricultural labourer, who has 
a daughter married in Marseilles, wished to 
spend a day with her; and knowing that her 
child could ill afford to give her a meal, she put 
into her pocket a piece of coarse bread, a morsel 
of boiled bacon, and a small bottle of a liquid 
called here piqtiette, which the lower orders ma- 
nufacture from the refuse of the grapes after the 
wine is drawn off, and which is worth, perhaps, 
nearly a halfpenny a bottle. In vain did the 
poor woman, whose protruding pocket had 
created suspicion, display her hoard, and ex- 
plain her purpose: the meal was contraband, 
and it was seized ! What would good, easy, 
well-nurtured John Bull say to this ? 

One more anecdote, and I have done. An 
American vessel entered the port, on board of 
which a pig had just littered ; and the douane 
having duly examined the ship from stem to 
stern, very carefully counted over the little 
family, and entered them on his list. A day 
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or two afterwards the captain of the vessel in 
question being on shore, happened to mention 
to his man of business that he had lost one of 
his young pigs. ^< I am glad you have told me 
this,^ was the reply, *< or on sailing you must 
have paid a duty on it, as having been con- 
sumed in the harbour. Have you thrown it 
overboard?^ He was answered in the nega- 
tive. The important demise was promptly re- 
ported to the customs, and one of the corps was 
sent on board with the captain to investigate 
the truth of the statement ; the dead pig was 
produced; and the officer of customs, gravely 
rowed out some distance in the harbour, and 
then, with his own official hands, consigned 
poor piggy to a watery grave ! 

Is not this fact worth a score of fictions ? 



LETTER XV. 

Cholera at Marseilles — Sultry Weather — ^Death-bell of 
the Carmelite Church — ^Thunder-storm — Hurricane 
— Ravages of the Storm among the Mountains. 

Belle de Mai, JvJLy 17, 1835. 
Th£ evil we have deprecated has overtaken us— 
The cholera is once more at Marseilles I Heaven 
only knows whether the refugees from Toulon 
caused, or merely hastened, the visitation; but it 
is now indwelling with us. Many of the inhabi- 
tants of the city have already fled, and we were 
anxious to be of the number; but not a post- 
horse is to be had for a fortnight ; and we are 
compelled ta wait until the 21st, even for the 
oofwpi of the Diligence to Avignon. 

The heat is intense. The locusts (at this mo- 
ment doubly shrill and distasteful from associa- 
tion I) are filling the air with their harsh chirp- 
mgs, — ^not a leaf is stirred, — ^the Pestilence is 
abroad ! 
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The committee of safety have established four 
hwreaux of health ; and an affiche is posted in 
the city, to urge the people not to fly to the 
country to spread the disease, and thus place 
themselves without the pale of prompt and cer- 
tain asastance ; but rather, on the first symptom 
of the malady, to apply at the nearest hu/reau., 
whence medical aid will be instantly afforded. 
A lantern of red glass is to be suspended over 
the doors of these sanitary establishments dur- 
ing the night. 

July \%th. 

Another day of terror ! The sun is broad 
and scorching: the sea lies rippleless like a 
sheet of lead, for there is not a breath of air 
to break its mirror-like surface. In the qua- 
rantine-ground rides a French seventy-four at 
anchor, with a yellow flag flying at her mast- 
head; for she too has come from an infected 
land. There is not a cloud upon the sky ; it is 
one glare of bright clear blue : the very locusts 
are still ; and not a sound is to be heard but 
the death-bell of the Egliae des Carmes on the 
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hill above my window, which has tolled all day 
without intermission. 

The city is one vast burying-place ; nothing 
but funerals meet you at every step. Nor is this 
all — ^We have no longer a " city of refuge,'' — we 
are surrounded by infection, — Aix, Avignon, 
Nismes, Montpellier, all share one common fate. 

What a dead stillness, with that frightful 
bell booming through it ! It falls upon my ear 
like the voice of the destroying angel, slowly 
murmuring, " More, more \^ And that dead- 
looking sea, without a shadow upon it, save 
that of the infected ship : and those huge rocks, 
gleaming white and ghastly under the hot sun : 
and the motionless trees, seeming like things 
hewn in stone, which had never trembled to the 
breath of heaven. I parch even in my chamber 
as I look upon the hot and breathless land- 
scape. 

July I9th. 

Yet another day of doubt and dread ! but, 
thank God ! some little hope is now mingled 
with the fear : for the frightful stillness of the 
last four-and-twenty hours exists no longer. 
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It has been thundering without intermission 
since the morning. The peal bursts over 
the sea, then runs rattling along the rocks 
which line the coast, and as it begins to die 
away, is caught up by the mountains behind 
the house, and flung back again in prolonged 
echoes ; which almost universally endure until 
a fresh sheet of vivid lightning has released the 
imprisoned thunder once more. 

I cannot attempt to make you understand 
the sublimity of this perpetual and thrilling 
discord ; it is as though the mighty rocks by 
which we are surrounded were brought into vio- 
lent collision, and riven to their very hearts ! 

As yet we have had no rain ; but the sky is 
louring, and the sea is swept by a light breeze 
—there is hope in the whole aspect of nature. 
Meanwhile the death-bell of the Carmelite 
church continues to toU, and may be heard 
even amid the crashing of the thunders. 

The sun is sinking, and there is a faint ripple 
upon the ocean, and a murmur among the leaves. 
A hot breath fans my forehead ; and something 
falls slowly and plashingly on the stones of the 
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terrace. It is rain ! large, heavy drops, shed, as 
it seems, reluctantly; yet still they continue their 
monotonous descent,-— I could weep for very joy 
as they fall around me. 

Now the mulberry trees heave and sigh, and 
the lesser shrubs catch the coming breeze from 
the sea. It comes languidly, but surely to us ; 
and the large drops which have rested on the 
leaves, are scattered on every side. Surely the 
angel of mercy has unfurled its wings; and the 
tears of pity for a fainting and groaning world 
have fallen from the bright plumage ! 

We are anxiously watching the storm-cloud ; 
but it has not yet reached the city. Should 
the breeze freshen, it will soon be with them. 

July 20ih. 
I have just left the lower terrace, where I had 
some difficulty in keeping my feet ; it is blow- 
ing a perfect hurricane ; and the rain is descend- 
ing in torrents, accompanied by a storm of 
thunder and lightning. You may believe how 
gratefiil we are for so providential an interpo- 
sition of Divine mercy. The news from the city 
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is cheering in the extreme : there has been no 
new case of cholera in the night, though the 
previously smitten are still dying in some num- 
bers. You will s}nnQpathize in our heartfelt joy ! 
Every thing around us is looking beautiful as 
a new creation. The rain has renewed the fresh- 
ness of the magnificent landscape ; and even in- 
animate nature seems as though it offered up its 
tribute of gratitude to the saving hand which 
has just been outstretched to us. 

July 21«/. 

The thunder still peals along the sky, but it 
comes faintly from a distance. God grant that 
it may now be giving hope to the other infected 
cities ! The rain has ceased, but the intelligence 
which we continue to receive is as favourable as 
we may dare to anticipate. The new cases of 
disease are few ; and men^s brows are brighter 
in the consciousness of returning security. Ere 
long, I trust to have to tell you that the evil 
is overpast. 

Again I can look with pleasure on the dark 
cypresses. For the last few days I have turned 
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away my eyes from them, with I know Dot how 
many gloomy associations I The thunder is 
once more bursting over us, and the rain de- 
scends in torrents — the crash is immediately above 
the house, and the reverberation is awful ; the 
forked lightning darts quiveringly along ; and 
already the lower lands are flooded with water, 
while every precipitous declivity becomes a 
rushing channel. 

The storm of yesterday has done consider- 
able mischief on the higher lands, having swept 
away the corn which the peasants had prepared 
for treading out : to us it was a blessing unac- 
companied by any drawback. 

I sincerely hope that my next letter may be 
written in a more cheerful spirit. I despatch 
this with' reluctance; but it is impossible to 
write otherwise than gloomily at such a season. 

Ofler my acknowledgments and regards to 
all those who remember and regret me. I fear 
you do but judge after your own heart, when 
you tell me that they are many. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Virulence of the Cholera — Deserted State of the City — 
The young Greek — ^Voluntary Captiyity — ^The Cho- 
lera-Messenger — ^Awful Storm— -Effects of Absence 
on sincere Affection. 

Belled€Mai,Jug,3. 
We are yet in quarantine ! The stonn that I 
mentioned in my last, and which we believed 
was to bring healing on its wings, renewed all 
the force of the malady, or rather, increased it 
tenfold; the electric particles with which the 
atmosphere was charged being most favourable 
to the spread of the disease. 

On the 23d of July, the number of deaths 
was doubled ; and all is now terror, flight, and 
consternation. The victims have amounted to six 
hundred each day. Three-fourths of the shops 
in the city are closed ; the very workmen who 
are dependent on their labour for existence, have 
fled the town, and are now existing on the cha- 
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rity of the benevolent, and sleeping in the open 
air; while every tradesman who possesses a bastide 
has closed his shop, and hurried to the country. 

We scarcely see a group pass along the road, 
of which some of the individuals composing it 
are not in mourning : the deep bell of the Car- 
melite church does not cease its death-knell 
throughout the day ; and the bodies for inter- 
ment have become so numerous, as to render 
it necessary to discontinue preparing individual 
graves; and two trenches have consequently 
been opened in the cemetery, where they are 
covered with quick-lime. 

The Bitreatia de Secowrs are in constant acti- 
vity ; and a party of young men, of whom I am 
proud to say that several are English, have 
devoted themselves to the care of the sick, in 
conjunction with the Sceura de la ChariU ; and 
I regret to add, that these benevolent women 
have lost two of their number, who fell victims 
to their zeal a few days ago. With the ex- 
ception of this self-sacrificing band, men every 
where avoid each other^s contact, and seem to 
see on every brow the signet of contagion. 

g2 
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A young Greek landed here on the 26th,' 
whom a rumour of plague had driven from Alex- 
andria : two days afterwards he was a corpse ! 
He was a fine, accomplished young man, in his 
twenty-second year, full of life and health. But 
I will not multiply, as I might, such anecdotes 
of misery. 

On the 25th and 26th, those attacked by the 
disease only lingered about five hours ; and a 
physician of Marseilles declared that, on the 
latter day, it was as if a thunder-cloud had 
burst over the city ; for during one hour and a 
half, the people were stricken on all sides, — ^in 
their houses, — ^in the streets, — ^beside the foun- 
tains — ^in the market-places — ^their occupations 
and positions bearing no analogy to each other 
at the moment ; and every case during this in- 
terval of horror was a fatal one ! 

We have, of course, continued prisoners to the 
grounds; which, fortunately for us at this con- 
juncture, are of considerable extent ; and every 
evening we receive a report of the progress of the 
malady. You would pity us, could you see the 
eagerness with which we anticipate the return of 
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our messenger; our sickening dread of an un- 
favourable report ; our feeble, scarcely-express- 
ed hope of amendment. We stand altogether 
on the terrace to catch the first glimpse of his 
countenance ; and to guess, even in the distance, 
at what it may portend. 

To-day we have cause to anticipate a fright- 
ful increase to the disease, for the most violent 
storm which I ever remember to have witnessed, 
broke over the city last night, and endured for 
several hours. We had, in fact, no night ; for 
the fierce and forked lightning6 shot through 
the vast sheets of paler flame so brightly and so 
rapidly, that there was scarcely an interval of 
darkness ; while the hoarse and echoing thunder 
ran rattling along the rocks, and burst over the 
sea with a violence really awful. 

Of the rain which accompanied it, I need only 
tell you that it washed down part of a strong 
stone wall, about a hundred yards from the 
house; and that the carriage-road is partially 
torn up, and resembles the bed of a torrent. 

We shall have heavy news to-night ! 

How often have I thought, during this last 
dreary week, of your parting caution to me, not 
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to suffer any circumstance to weaken my affec- 
tion for you, nor to allow new ties to supersede 
long-loved associations. Both the one and the 
other appear to me impossible. New localities 
may indeed induce new habits, for habit is only 
powerful on the spot, and amid the objects in 
the midst of which it was first engendered : but 
love is independent of place— every where omni- 
potent; and when absence tries its strength, 
only puts forth a bolder wing, and takes a longer 
flight. The heart scoffs at space. Time, cir- 
cumstance, and all the contingencies of life 
alike fail to weaken an affection which is really 
worthy of the name. 

Since we parted, I have at times drained the 
cup of pleasure ; and, as I held it to my lips, 
the draught lost half its charm, for I remem- 
bered that you were not by to partake of it. 
Now, with death so near me,— -a death which 
every breath of wind may waft into the recesses 
of my own chamber, I mingle in my prayer for 
deliverance, a thanksgiving that you are absent. 

Yes; I have learnt to bless the fate that 
separated us! 



LETTER XVII.^ 

Continuance of the Malady — ^The Plague-Flag — Atro- 
phizing Effects of Fear on Human Sympathies. 

Beiie de Mai, Aug. $th. 

Did you not so imperatively demand it of me, 
I would not continue to harass your mind, and 
to increase your anxiety, by letters which must 
only tend to do both. 

What can I say to you ? I have no subject, 
save the cholera ; for we talk on, we think of, 
no other. 

Its ravages are still frightful ! Although 
every individual who had it in his power to 
leave the city has now done so, and that nine- 
tenths of the houses are shut up, the daily num- 
ber of victims yet average from twenty to thirty. 
Scarcely a soul is to be seen in the streets ; all 
commerce, save that of edibles is at an end ; 
the Exchange is abandoned ; and all is terror 
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and precaution. Each impresses upon his neigh- 
bour the necessity of keeping up the morale; 
and each experiences in himself the extreme 
difficulty of so doing. Thank God that those 
who are dearest to me are far distant ! 

A new and melancholy feature is added to our 
position. To prevent the entrance of those per- 
sons into the citv, who have been accustomed to 
venture thither daily in order to ascertain the 
state of the disease, the authorities have arranged 
a set of signals ; and now a plague-flag, announ- 
cing the number of victims during the past four- 
and-twenty hours, is hoisted each evening at 
Notre Dame de la Garde. I will not attempt 
to describe to you what I felt the first time I 
saw it flying ! 

The finest fruits and vegetables are perishing 
around us ; they are prohibited articles of food. 
The moon rises broad and bright every night, 
and the wind from the sea adds to the cool beauty 
of the evening ; but we dare not enjoy either, 
for the physicians have decided that the night- 
air js death. 

How long will this state of things endure.? 
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Alas! we are afraid to seek an answer. Human 
sympathy seems to be absorbed in human sel- 
fishness : there is no time to mourn the dead, 
nor to weep overthe dying, when the arrow may 
be already winged which is to strike ourselves. 
We do not ask * whd is dead ?' but ^ how manyf 
In short, we tremble for those who are around 
our own hearth, and have no grief to spare 
for others. 

All this is hideous f To you, who are living 
in security, it will, I doubt not, appear hateful ; 
and it is so, — but nevertheless, I fear that it 
is the natural consequence of a common misery. 
In moments of peace and enjoyment, the heart 
can so well afiPord to sympathize with the suffer- 
ing of others ; in those of trembling and tears, 
it closes over its o««?»,— over the few loved oAes 
who make its world. Alas ! for the many to 
whom that world is now a wilderness I 
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The Mediterranean at SonHrise — A Local Sketch — The 
Fille-de-Ghambre. 

Belle de Maty Aug. 9. 
At length I am enabled to write once more to 
you in the language of hope ! The pestilence is 
not yet at an end ; but, thanks to an Almighty 
Providence ! it is fast subsiding. The number 
of victims was yesterday reduced to ten, and 
has been daily diminishing from the time I 
last wrote. 

We have already profited by this happy 
change ; and although we do not intend to ven- 
ture for some time into the city, we have ex- 
tended our boundary ; and for the last four 
mornings have strolled at sun-rise to the sea- 
side, to see the fishermen draw their nets. 

Those only who, like ourselves, have been 
imprisoned for a length of time under the sha- 
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dowy wings of the destroying angel, can appre- 
ciate the enjoyment which we derived from this 
simple spectacle, and the feeling that we are 
once more free to mingle with our fellow-men 
in comparative security. 

I wish that I were competent to give you a 
perfect description of the scene on which we look, 
as we sit upon a ledge of rock overhanging the 
spot where the fish are landed. 

The sun rises majestically above the lofty 
chain of rocks which rear their stern and sterile 
outline far into the sky ; and at whose base the 
clear Mediterranean lies spread out, like a sheet 
of turquoise fringed with pearl. The soft bal- 
samic breeze comes sighing languidly along 
the ripple; and the stdls of the fishing-boats, 
whose shadows rest upon the water, gleam out 
white and dazzling, as the first sunbeams touch 
them. 

At the early hour I have described, the mists 
are yet enveloping the summits of the rocks ; and 
as they yield reluctantly to the glowing influ- 
ence of the ascending sun, they roll back in the 
most picturesque and quaintly-fdshioned shapes ; 
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while in their retreat they slowly reveal, first the 
dark mass, and ultimately the tall towers of the 
castellated buildings which crown the heights, 
cutting sharply against the sky. 

In the distance, the roofs and spires of a por- 
tion of the city are seen bathed in light ; while 
even the huge, tasteless convent of St. Maurice, 
which I had ever hitherto regarded as a mere 
blot in the landscape, adds at this hour to the 
beauty of the scene. It rises far to the left, and 
in such a position that one of its casements 
catches the beams of the early sun, and flings 
back the brightness, like a cluster of jewels, from 
its many-tinted panes. It is a glorious, but a 
cheating splendour, for a living death is in 
the back-ground — a Rembrandt-like picture, 
of which the lights are rich and various, while 
the gloom is that of the grave. 

You must fill up the fore-ground of my sketch 
with the blue beauty of the tideless Mediterra- 
nean sea, and the group of fishermen ; and then 
I am sure you will cease to be astonished that I 
walk a mile over a chalky road at an hour which 
never hitherto saw me out of my room, save on 
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some imperative occasion, to enjoy so beautiful 
a scene. 

Our partial emancipation is most welcome; 
for although, through the mercy of an all- 
gracious Providence, we have hitherto escaped 
every symptom of the malady, we have not 
failed to suffer severely from anxiety: as for 
myself, I confess that I never remember my 
spirits to have been at so low an ebb. There is, 
however, one individual of the family who has, 
throughout the whole progress of the disease, 
remained proof even against the minor misery of 
fear. This fortunate exception is a stout, clum- 
sy-looking fiHe-de-chambrey who makes the house 
ring from morning till night with a voice which 
would do no dishonour to one of the sterner 
sex ; while the subjects of her songs often make 
me smile in spite of myself. She favours us 
with every gradation of sentiment, from a chag- 
rin cTamour to a douw dSlire ; nor, during this 
period of doubt and dread, has any one felt an 
inclination to arrest " the tide of song." 

This syren insisted (for French servants pos- 
sess the volonte d'cLgir in a supreme degree) on 
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gning, one cb^ lait wedE^ intD the city to inquire 
fiir a trunk which siie had left in die diarge of 
sMe of herfiieDiisy — die said firiends, as die 
waj cfuiedj rpmarkfd, being probably dead, 
wkai it befaonred ber to biok after her property. 
£i Tafai £d bar snafaresB argue with ber on the 
■Hnmaii fj of jwBaang mdi a risk, and .the 
pmbafaifity of eantapon to an individual nish- 
. pore air ntD an inliBcted atmos^jiere. 
iliftii aimed y and no argument could 
readutiiak 9ie went accordingly, 
and retnmed in ho^h spirits^ having secured 
ber troak, and even feond her connexions still 
in nristmnp- We all collected eagerly round 
ber to bear ber report; and it was so per- 
fecdy diaracteristic that I will give it in her 
own words. 

<< Wdly mesdames;" she said, flinging off her 
huge hat ; *^ nothing is to be seen in the city but 
funerals, and priests, and crucifixes ; and people 
hurrying away, whenever a body happens to be 
carried by, with handkerchiefs steeped in vine- 
gar under their noses. But I bad no fear, not 
I,— I had no cholera in my pocket ; so I waited 
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to see ten of them brought out to be buried ; 
and the priests trotted on at a pretty pace, I 
assure you, with ces covins de carps-ldJ" 

Such an anecdote will not bear comment ; nor 
is there, perhaps, another country beside this, 
where such a thing could have occurred. 



LETTER XIX. 

Books — ^Bulwer's " Student" — A Poetical Paraphrase — 
A Marseillaise Family en Campagne — A Posie^Feu 
— Ideas of Happiness comparative — Illumination at 
Ndtre Dame de la Garde — ^Bonfires. 

Belle de Mau 
Since the commencement of the frightful dis- 
ease by which we have been visited, I have 
found my greatest— indeed, almost my only, 
resource in my books. Many of them are of 
a somewhat melancholy tendency; and those 
have been by far the most congenial. 

Do you remember an exquisite passage in 
" Bulwer's Student," in an article on human 
sympathy, commencing thus : — " My lost, my 
buried, my unforgotten ! You, whom I knew in 
the first fresh years of life — ^you, who were 
snatched from me before one leaf of the sunmaer 
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of youth and of love was withered — ^you, over 
whose grave, yet a boy, I wept away half the 
softness of my soul,— now that I know the eter- 
nal workings of the world, and the destiny of all 
human ties, I rejoice that you are no more ! 
« • • • • Death is the great treasure- 
house of love." 

You must remember it, for who could read 
such a passage, and not retain it ! I have ven- 
tured a paraphrase : here it is : — 

THE EARLY DEAD. 

Yes ! I can smile amid my tears^ 

To know that thou art gone. 
In the fresh morning of thy years. 

My lost, my buried one ! 
Gone, like a dream of life and light. 

So beautiful and blest. 
That though the morrow may be bright. 

We love the darkness best. 

Yes ! I can smile, — for as I muse 

On all thou wert to me, 
I deck thine image in the hues 

Which none may wear but thee $ 
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Not one leaf of life's rose was dead^ 
When thy bright race was ran; 

No plume from youth's glad wing was shed — 
My unforgotten one ! 

There was a time I wept such tears 

As man ne'er sheds again ; 
And pour'd o'er thee in boyhood's years 

Despair's own spirit-rain ! 
But now I Joy that thou didst leaye 

Life's ruder paths untrod ;^ 
That I alone remain to grieve^ 

While thou art with thy God ! 

Yes ! I can joy ; for every thought 

Of thee which, day by day. 
Gomes like the gleam at sunset caught. 

Ere light has pass*d away, — 
Wears no cold livery of earth. 

With no false taint hath striven ; 
But shows the brightness of its birth. 

And links my soul to heaven ! 

The world was not for thee : all things 

Are false ; and even time 
Upon the treacherous spirit brings 

A change, which grows to crime : 
Who then would live through weary hours. 

To see their hopes decay ? 
Not winter suns, nor summer flowers, 

Gan be more brief than they. 
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/ too have changed ; the world hath wrought 

Its chilling task on me ; 
I am not, even in my thought. 

What I was wont to be : 
nou only art a thing enshrin'd. 

O'er which no change can come ; 
The blessed link still left to bind 

My spirit to its home 1 

All else is falsehood, weakness, guile. 

Nor long the mask is worn ; 
The lip that yesterday would smile. 

To-day is wreathed with scorn : 
Friends trusted most have fallen away, 

The kindly heart hath changed. 
And those I lov'd the best — oh 1 they 

Have been the first estranged ! 

I know that thou art dead; I gaze 

Upon thy record-stone ; 
I see it gilded by the rays 

Of the declining sun : 
Nor would I call thee back to life ; 

Mine is a love too deep 
To bid thee share this spirit-strife — 

Sleep on, my lost one, sleep ! 

How I did love thee 1 As the tide. 
Which flows through golden mines. 

Casts up the ore its sands might hide. 
And while it wanders, shines : 
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So I to thee gave all, — ^the first 

Deep tenderness, whose truth 
Had been through years of silence nurst, — 

The holy love of youth ! 

Beauty can ne'er again beguile, 

I breathe no other vow; 
Why should my wrung heart wear a smile ? 

I am a bankrupt now. 
Life's tide still flows, but never more 

'Twill take a golden stain ; 
With thee was buried all the ore. 

The sands alone remain ! 

Better that I should love thee thus, . 

A tenant of the tomb. 
Than that the world had wrought for us 

Its changeful web of gloom. 
Fold then thy wings, my buried dove ! 

Beautiful be thy rest ; 
" Death is the treasure-house of love ;" 

My early lost ! my best ! 

We have already paid and received a few 
visits in the neighbourhood; and certainly a 
Marseillaise family en campagnCf does not ex- 
hibit to particular advantage. The heat of the 
climate, and the extreme love of ease which it 
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induces, are not favourable to the graces ; and 
thus the ladies indulge themselves in a thousand 
little slovenlinesses most revolting to an English 
eje ; among which disordered hair and slip-shod 
feet are not the least inelegant. 

I was much amused, a day or two ago, by a 
French gentleman, in whose grounds we were 
walking, inquiring of my uncle if he liked '^ la 
chassef^ You will believe that he replied in 
the negative, when I tell you in what description 
of "cAo««e'^ these good people delight. On 
each estate, upon the highest point of land 
within its limits, are planted two or three trees, 
to the topmost branches of each of which is 
affixed a leafless bough; and to this agaig are 
attached one or more sticks placed transversely. 
At a convenient distance from this vegetable 
'^ Monos and Daimonos,^ is erected a low stone, 
called a poste-^feu^ having loop-holes in the 
wall next the trees, and the roof generally over- 
grown by some creeping plant. Into these little 
dens Messieurs les Chasseurs creep ; and there 
they remain in inglorious ease, firing from time 
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to time at the unhappy sparrows, or other 
** game,^ which happen to alight on the roosts 
prepared for them. 

The taste for this amusement is so general 
here, that the fowling-pieces about the neigh- 
bourhood might frequently serve as minute- 
guns. 

After all, our ideas of comfort and of amuse- 
ment do not make us one whit happier than 
those of the people whom I am criticising. 
Happiness wears no regal robe; it laughs at 
the purple and fine linen of luxury ; and can, no 
doubt, perfectly domesticate itself beside an ill- 
swept hearth. Certain, it is that the Marseillaise 
are eminently light-hearted; the pressure of 
danger and of disease is as yet but partially 
removed ; and already the elastic spirits of all 
around me seem to have sprung back to their 
original altitude. It is a selfish, but a comfort- 
able attribute ; and yet, nevertheless, I do not 
envy them. 

The word sentiment is frequently on the lips 
in this country ; I know not if the quality be as 
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generally in the heart ; if so, it is *^ folded up,% 
and undeveloped on the present occasion. 

To-day is the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary ; and Notre Dame de la Garde, whom, be 
it remarked par parenthise, was sent home 
somewhat hurriedly to her eagle-nest on the 
rock, after a fortnight^s visit to the city, during 
which she failed to cure the cholera, which she 
was bound in common courtesy to have done, in 
return for the silver tunny-fish — ^Notre Dame 
de la Garde treated us last night to a flight of 
rockets, and a score of blazing tar-barrels ; while 
every family in the neighbourhood having a 
member named " Mary," which is here the 
most common of all designations, boasted its 
own bonfire. 

In fact, we were all in a blaze for miles 
round, until the elements took their place in the 
pageant ; and a violent thunder-storm, accompa- 
nied by rain and lightning, soon extinguished 
our poor human attempts at an artificial day ; 
and the forked flashes ran shimmering along 
the sky like golden serpents, blinding us with 
" excess of light."" 
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Farewell ! I fear that I have overpassed your 
patience with this long epistle; and will only 
further lengthen it by the assurance of my 
perfect and unfailing affection. 



LETTER XX. 

Increase of the Disease — The Signal-Tower — Welcome 
News — Self-deception. 

Belle de Mai, Auf^. 19/^. 
No ! I cannot yet reply as I would fain do to 
your anxious affection, — ^we are still vacillating 
between hope and fear : the disease varies in its 
virulence from day to day ; and we have scarcely 
congratulated each other on its partial extinc- 
tion, when on the morrow, like a fire on which 
fresh fuel has been cast, it blazes forth once more 
with renewed vigour. 

The plague-flag continues to fly each evening 
from the towers of Notre Dame de la Garde; 
and eagerly is every glass turned in that direc- 
tion, to ascertain the number of the signal. We 
are about to make one more attempt to escape : 
the mind, thus kept constantly on the stretch, 

VOL. I. H 
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and as oonsUoidy flm^ back upon itself, does 
not fidl to exercise a moat iojaiioas effect on the 
health; and we feel the irapenitiTe necessity 
whidi begins to exist of diange of scene. 

We have long intended to visit Grmoble, and 
are inclined to do so at the jNiesent crisis ; I 
shall therefore probaUy address my next letter 
to you from that city. 

Your despatch, whidi I received in all safety 
yesterday, afforded me unspeakable deUgfat, — ^it 
was indeed as ^* the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,^ — an earnest of good tidings ; and I 
sympathize with you most heartily. 

— — * is wrong : as well may the Alchymist en- 
deavour, in impotent disdain of the immutable 
laws of nature, to call up the precious metal 
from a combination of the baser ; as man to erect 
a superstructure of happiness on a foundation of 
error. As to what you tell me of his present 
passion, it is too absurd. Has he forgotten the 
sentiment of the old Scottish ballad, which says 
that 

'< It is well to- be off wi' the auld la?e. 
Before you are on wi' the new V 
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His heart must resemble a peach-stone ; indent- 
ed on all sides, and perforated no where. 

Congratulate ■ most sincerely for me on 
the success of his late work. I esteem the man 
even more than I admire the author ; and were 
my opinion worthy of the slightest wdjght, this 
would be no niggard praise. 



/ 



Once more, farewell : ere long I hope to write 
to you from beyond the Alps. 



n 2 



LETTER XXI. 

An Alpine Journey — Castle and Village of Marargiie — 
Sisteron — Mountain Torrents — Halt at Manoscq — 
Perilous Position — Alpiue Scenery — ^The Durance — 
Rock- Parasites. 

CoNGBATULATE me ! I have escaped for awhile 
from the neighbourhood of the pestilence ; and 
congratulate me no less that I have arrived here 
in safety, after the most dangerous journey 
which I ever undertook. 

You may remember how continuous and how 
violent had been the storms for many days 
before our departure from Marseilles ; and you 
will not consequently be surprised to learn that 
a more perilous moment could not have been 
selected for our Alpine journey. 

Every torrent was at its height, pouring 
down ^^fast and furious*" from the mountains; 
and many had formed pigmy lakes in the low 



/ 
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lands : the roads were in several, directions com- 
pletely carried away ; and in others rendered 
impassable by the huge stones flung by the tor- 
rents from the rocks which overhang them. In 
short, although we saw every thing en superbe; 
we nevertheless paid a heavy price for the sub- 
lime, in the danger which we incurred ; and had 
the object of our journey been any thing less 
than a pilgrimage to La Grande Chartreuse, we 
should probably not have persisted while the bad 
weather continued, or at least have chosen a 
less difficult road. 

On arriving at Aix, we diverged from the 
Paris route, having determined to reach Gre- 
noble by Gap; and the first object worthy of 
notice was the little village of Marargue, clus- 
tered round the base of a lofty rock, that on 
the side by which we approached it, was almost 
perpendicular, and crowned by a stately castle 
with its tall turrets, and its encircling ramparts 
— a very eaglets nest. 

The road that led to this little feudal hamlet, 
which had evidently owed its origin to the 
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▼idnitj cf the proud pie that over-shadowed 
it, and been peopled by the retainers and de- 
pendents of its loid, was romantie to excess ; 
cut through the gorge of the mountain, which 
in some phoes so thoroughly shut it in that 
further progress appeared impossible; while 
every spot on which the soil washed from the 
heights had collected in sufiScient quantity to 
afford subsistence and belter to their roots, 
almond and olive trees gave variety to the 
scene ; and huge gourds spread their large leaves 
and yellow fruit along the earth. 

Towards evening we reached Sisteron: a 
miserable little town, remarkable only as one of 
the halting-places of Napoleon after his escape 
from Elba. 

Our road had been, meanwhile, gradually be- 
coming more wild and di£Bcult ; and as the dark- 
ness gathered about us, and the noise of the 
many torrents, which, rushing down the sides of 
the mountains, encumbered our path with the 
detached masses that had been unable to resist 
the violence of the descending waters, fell more 
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distinctly on our ears ; I confess that there were 
moments when I wished myself in a less perilous 
situation. 

A heavy storm came on just as we arrived at 
the small town of Manoscq ; where we remained, 
in a desolate-looking post-house, until it had 
passed by, ere we continued our pilgrimage. It 
would have been better for us had we deferred 
it until the morning; for the night had set 
in dark and wild ; and although the rain had 
ceased, a strong wind added to the impetuosity 
of the falling waters ; and we occasionally heard 
huge stones come rattling down the rocks, and 
fall with a heavy plash into the stream which 
ran brawling along at their base. 

The road, never, as we afterwards learnt, con- 
sidered safe, was now imminently dangerous; 
and we had travelled for a time at a foot^s pace, 
when suddenly the postillion declared that he 
had lost the track, and was afraid to proceed ; 
lest he should precipitate us into the torrent 
which was boiling and bounding immediately 
beside us. 

After much trouble and considerable delay. 
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the road was found, and the carriage turned 
once more into the proper track; but in about 
half an hour we reached a spot where every ves- 
tige of a highway was completely obliterated 
by the immense volume of water which had 
poured down the side of the mountain, and 
brought with it a perfect avalanche of stones. 

Among these detached and fallen masses we 
soon became imprisoned. In vain did the postil- 
lion by turns coax and flog; in vain did the 
poor horses put forth all their strength, — we 
were fairly at a stand-still ; with the additional 
enjoyment of a fresh storm of rain rattling 
against the windows, and the torrent driving 
against the wheels. 

A passage was at length, with much labour, 
effected by the removal of the largest masses 
that obstructed the way ; and in less than an 
hour we were once more en route ; but ere we 
saw the day dawn, we were lost on two more 
occasions, and with di£Sculty recovered our road. 
I do not think that I ever in my life hailed more 
heartily the cold grey light of morning. 

Had the darkness lasted two hours longer, we 
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must inevitablj^ have been lost ; for within that 
period, we came to a spot where the road runs 
along the edge of a sheer precipice of about a 
hundred feet in depth; where all passage was cut 
off by the complete demolition of the artificial 
embankment upon which it had been constructed ; 
and for a space of five or six yards had been en- 
tirely washed down into the gulph, by a torrent 
that had formed a.channel of many feet in width. 

Up the bed of this furious mountain-stream 
the carriage was with difficulty dragged, until 
we had gained a sufficient elevation to render it 
practicable for us to ascend a bank, which form- 
ed the boundary of a piece of ploughed land ; 
reclaimed, as are many similar patches in this 
mountainous part of the country, from the rock ; 
and rendered available for the purposes of agri- 
culture by the quantity of soil deposited there 
by accident, and the decomposition of the various 
rock-parasites. 

From this bank we descended into the field, 
where the horses were instantly buried in mud 
up to their girths ; and remained for some time 
immovable ; thence, in order to regain the road« 

u3 
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ALPINE SCENERY. 



we were compelled to drive down a frightful 
declivity ; but before attempting this feat, the 
windows of the carriage were lowered, that in 
the event of an overturn, which we quite antici- 
pated, we might not incur a collision with the 
broken glass. This danger we, however, pro- 
videntially escaped ; and were fairly quitiespour 
la pewr. 

I cannot describe to you the wild and sublime 
beauty of the scenery through which we travelled 
during the entire day. For several leagues the 
Durance flowed far beneath us on one side, while 
on the other, the chain of the Lower Alps, tower- 
ed into the sky ; and sufficient space had with 
difficulty, and not without the evidence of con- 
siderable skill, been obtained for the formation 
of a road, in few places wide enough for three 
carriages to travel abreast. 

As we drove along this ledge, I was struck by 
the insignificance of the river ; which, notwith- 
standing that the late storms had poured into its 
channel a thousand tributary torrents, frittered 
away its waters in a score of pigmy streams; 
leaying numerous islands of mud and sand to 
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dispute the vast bed, which it has from time to 
time worn away. This most wayward of rivers 
is, however, rendered very dangerous by the 
fact, that without any apparent cause, it at times 
overflows its banks, and rolls along with an im- 
petuous violence which sweeps away every ob- 
stacle ; while during intervals of storm, such as 
that in which I looked on it, a pebble almost 
suffices to turn aside its current. 

The sides of the rocks along which we tra- 
velled, were clothed with vegetation ; the dwarf 
oak, the broad-leafed myrtle, the yellow fox- 
glove, and the clematis, abounded ; while the 
caper-plant, whose graceful blossom so much 
resembles the passion-flower, was not the least 
conspicuous. 
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Predpitous Road — Mountain Plain — Ch&teau de Vi- 
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The interesting, but perilous road which I de- 
scribed in my last, was abruptly terminated by 
a suspension-bridge flung across the river ; and 
we had scarcely crossed it, ere we began to 
descend such sudden and frightful declivities, 
that even with the wheel of the carriage locked, 
the horses constantly broke into a gallop ; a 
circumstance especially uncomfortable, when, as 
was frequently the case, the road made a sharp« 
-turn, and we saw nothing before us but a yawn- 
ing precipice, unprotected even by a railing, 
and down which the waters of a torrent were 
tumbling headlong, with a noise like thunder. 
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It is a singular and not very creditable fact, 
that the whole of this road, hewn as it is in 
the midst of dangers and difficulties, and where 
accidents are of constant occurrence, is left un- 
guarded; without the slightest effort having 
been made to increase its safety. It is certain 
that there are some spots where human fore- 
thought and prevention could avail nothing, as 
any barrier would be carried away by the first 
rush of the torrent ; but it is nevertheless true, 
that there are many now extremely dangerous, 
which, at the cost of a little time and labour, 
might be rendered comparatively safe. 

Can you not believe how gratified I was on 
breakfasting for the first time in the Hautes 
Alpes? I shall never forget the sensation with 
which, after mounting a long and steep ascent, 
I looked around me. Far, far below us ran the 
road by which we had travelled — ^now lost in 
the depth of one of the abrupt hollows that I 
have just mentioned; now dizzily overhanging 
the precipice around which it wound. 

We were in the midst of a wide and fertile 
plain, completely shut in by rocks of stupen- 
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dous height ; some perfectly barren, and others 
completely feathered, even to their summits, 
with spruce — ^fields of wheat and millet — ^fruit 
trees of various descriptions — ^groupes of firs^ — 
and gushing rills of water pouring from the 
mountains. It was a scene of enchantment ! 

In this beautiful seclusion stands the magni- 
ficent ch&teau of the Baron de Vitroule, who 
was ambassador at Florence during the reign 
of Charles X. It is an immense pile of build- 
ing, in good taste, and extremely well kept; 
surrounded by stately terraces, and almost 
buried in wood. 

At about two leagues distance, on the edge 
of the same plain, the Chateau de Talar, the 
property of the Count de No^, rises on the 
right hand. Vast, sombre, and feudaUooking, 
it is a noble feature in the landscape, standing 
as it does in the gorge of two mighty moun- 
tains ; while behind its tall turrets. Alp towers 
above Alp, until the summit of the loftiest and 
most distant is lost in the deep purple of the 
horizon. 

At the termination of the plain, a fine post- 
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house has been recently erected, which looks 
aimost English. It possesses a delicious foun- 
tain, into whose basin the sparkling rock-water 
is poured through four lions' mouths ; while the 
overflowing of the stream forms a lovely cascade 
on the opposite side of the road, and serves to 
irrigate an extensive pear-orchard, which, at 
the period of our visit, was golden with fruit. 
The hedge that enclosed it was formed entirely 
of quince trees j of which I afterwards remarked 
an immense number, generally applied to the 
same purpose ; the huge fruit hanging in almost 
countless num|>ers over the road. 

The little town of Gap, the capital of the 
Higher Alps, is approached by an avenue of 
poplars, extending at least a leagi^: some of 
the trees are of considerable heighl^ and age, but 
most of them are small, having been recently 
planted to replace such as have, from time to 
time, been blown away ; a fate in which, judging 
from the blasts that came sweeping along the 
mountain as we were passing, and bending 
their slender stems almost to the earth as they 
whistled over them, they are very likely to 
participate. 
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Gap, like almost every town in France, pos- 
sesses a fine barrack, generally well filled ; but 
it also boasts a very ancient cathedral, wherein 
I remarked a handsomely-proportioned Chapter- 
House, containing eight sarcophagi, and a centre 
tomb of great antiquity. 

In this cathedral I also saw the most ex- 
quisite painting which I ever remember to have 
looked upon. It was a Madonna— the head 
slightly declined, and the rich hair bound 
smoothly upon the brow with a silken fillet ; in 
the energy of prayer the fillet has become slack- 
ened, and one long tress has escaped from be- 
neath the modest head-gear; every feature is 
perfect, and the draperies of the most beautiful 
transparency. The picture is evidently ancient, 
and as palpably undervalued ; being hung in a 
false light, and in an inconsequent situation. 
I failed in my attempt to learn the name of 
the artist. It had all the grace of Albano, 
and all the truth of Titian. 

As I glanced towards the wooden image, 
clad in silver tissue, which surmounts an altar 
not twenty paces removed from this exquisite 
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painting, I could scarcely bring myself to be- 
lieve that the same cause had engendered such 
ppposite effects ! 

On leaving Gap we commenced the ascent of 
a mountain, and were precisely three hours in 
gaining the summit, from whence we looked down 
upon the town, which is built in a perfect basin, 
shut in on all sides by lofty rocks ; and being 
roofed entirely with grey slate, it has just the 
appearance of a Scottish cairn, of which the 
barrack forms the largest stone. The effect is 
altogether singular. 

Far to the left stretched the eh^in of moun- 
tains, at whose base the Durance flowed in the 
direction of Embrun ; while in the extreme 
distance, the summits of a cluster of snow- 
covered heights gleamed out cold and clear on 
the blue sky. 

Each league that ^e travelled, new beauties 
burst upon us. We caught one glimpse of " the 
monarch of mountains,^ and but one ; for a group 
of rocks intervened, whose fantastic outline and 
nearer neighbourhood claimed and absorbed all 
our attention. 
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In a few hours we approached almost to the 
foot of the snow-crested giants we had long seen 
from afar off; and it was truly a magnificent 
spectacle ! The one nearest to us was a dark 
mass, shaped like an inverted cone, and girdled 
halfway up by a dense wreath of white vapour ; 
this was backed by a calcareous rock, whose 
jagged peaks were thickly covered with snow ; 
and which was, in its turn^ overtopped by a 
stately mountain that had taken a tint of the 
richest purple, and about whose clefts clung 
masses of heavy vapour, as white as the snow 
above them. 

The valley that lay at their feet, was one 
stretch of fresh, bright green, scattered over 
with villages; and profusely irrigated by the 
clear streams flowing down the sides of the 
mountains. 

Along the chain, of which this stately group 
formed the highest point, we were yet progress- 
ing as evening closed upon us ; and when the 
grey dawn once more broke over the world, we 
were rapidly descending the steep and pictu- 
resque road which seemed rather to cling against, 
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than to belong to, the lofty rocks that overhang 
the beautiful valley and town of Vizille ; with the 
silver Drac Rowing through the dense vegetation 
like a thread of light, and its banks fringed with 
trees ; a£Pbrding, perhaps, as perfect an idea of 
Arcadia, as one is likely to meet with in this 
common-place world. 

The stately chateau of the late M. Casimir 
Perier is the piost striking object in the land- 
scape ; and it is e^sy to perceive that the little 
town of Vizille owes its origin to the vicinity of 
its prouder neighbour. The style of the build- 
ing is the simple gothic ; and it is said to be 
the finest castle in the department. 

We approached Grenoble by an avenue of 
walnut trees ; and entered the city by the Porte 
de Bonne. The first thing which strikes a 
stranger is the immense strength and extent of 
a newly-erected fortress, covering the entire crest 
of a rock overhanging the town on the N. £. 
New and handsome ramparts are also in pro- 
gress, to supersede the mouldering remains of 
the very ancient works by which Grenoble has 
been hitherto surrounded ; they are flung much 
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further from the town than the original wall, 
and are very strongly constructed; but they 
would avail little in the event of any popular 
commotion tending to effect a schism between 
the throne and the people, as the fortress on the 
height is garrisoned with the king^s troops ; and 
the entire city might be raked in an hour from 
so commanding a situation. 

Why has modem taste corrupted the fine har- 
monious designation of Gratianopolis, given to 
the dty by the Emperor Gratien, into Grenoble? 
The alteration is by no means an improvement ; 
but I believe it to exist in the fact, that our 
forefathers, who bestowed years on a mosaic 
pavement, or a tapestry hanging, could afford 
time for the utterance of a word, which we 
of the nineteenth century are far too busy to 
articulate. 

Our hotel is extremely comfortable, in a 
handsome and quiet street ; and when I shall 
have " shaken the dust from my feet,'' and over- 
come in some degree the extreme fatigue of my 
journey, 1 anticipate a pleasant stroll with my 
uncle through this very pretty town. 
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What shall I say of my letter ? Is it not 
worse than the " Times'' after an adjourned 
debate ? I fear that it will prove a species of 
ealigraphical concentration of morphine. Should 
it indeed be so, may your dreams be pleasant; 
and may I have a place in them. 
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Grenoble. 
I LIKE Grenoble much ! My presentiment 
has not deceived me. I like its clean, wide, 
wholesome streets; and its well-proportioned 
square, where the wind comes lovingly down 
from the mountains uncontaminated with a 
single taint, and free from all those vile odours 
which are the common characteristic of southern 
towns. All around is animation. At one mo- 
ment we encounter the brass band of a regiment, 
traversing the streets to its exercise-ground; and 
at another our ears are saluted by the drums of 
a second, relieving guard at the several out- 
posts, or mustering on the ramparts. 
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I have been particularly struck by the beauty 
of the fountains. That of the Place Grenette, 
the handsomest square in the city, is known by 
the name of the Chateau d^ Eau. A triple stage 
of marble basins, of which the centre one is 
formed from a single block of sassenage stone, 
nine feet in diameter, are overflowed by fine 
sheets of water; while the jet 6^ eau on their 
summit flings up a slender stream, glittering 
like a column of crystal, twenty feet into the 
air. Four cupids, mounted on dolphins, and 
sporting with garlands, occupy the lip of the 
lower reservoir; and altogether the effect is 
admirable. 

In the Place de la Cath6drale, a Corinthian 
column surmounted by a globe, rises from 
the centre of a basin, which is filled from the 
mouths of four colossal swans in bronze, so 
admirably executed, that you almost expect to 
see them spring towards you; while in the Place 
St. Louis is another fountain decorated with an 
obelisk, supported by four spheres, boldly and 
finely executed. 

The Hdtel de ViUe is very ancient, and was 
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formerly the Hotel de Lesdigni^res. It is a 
spacious edifice, but of irregular architecture. 
Its gardens and courts are much frequented as 
a promenade; and many of the chesnut trees 
are of such an unusual size, as to be considered 
curiosities. The largest of the whole is known 
as the Maronnier de Lesdigni^res^ 

The cathedral is built in on all sides, and is 
unattractive from the street; but its interior 
is very striking. A look of great antiquity 
combines, with its ^^dim religious light,""* and 
its elaborately-carved stalls, and pulpit of dark 
oak, to impress the mind with a feeling of 
solemnity; which its range of inferior naves, 
surrounding the body of the church, tends greatly 
to augment, from the gloom that they create. 

Near the cathedral, on a stone pedestal, in- 
scribed with the names of his companions in 
arms, and those of the conflicts in which he 
shared; stands a colossal statue, in bronze, of 
Bayard ; the Chevalier sans peur et sans re^ 
proche. He is represented as wounded ; leaning 
against the trunk of a tree, with his good sword 
reversed in his hand, and his plumed helmet at 
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his feet. The e£fect of the whdle is imposing ; 
but there is a want of grace about the figure 
that destroys much of its beauty. 

How often in this life are the sublime and the 
ridiculous, the very oil and water of existence, 
brought into collision, and forced into an un- 
natural copfipanionship. The zeal of modern 
loyalty has here placed in the hand of Bayard — 
in the same hand which holds his trusty weapon — 
a sUght staff, to which is, or rather has been 
appended, a small tri-coloured flag. The moun- 
tain blasts have partially rent away the frail 
banner; and the everlasting metal is coupled 
with a paltry rag, that shivers in every breath 
of wind ! 

A considerable portion of the town has been 
rebuilt within the last few years. The new 
streets are, generally speaking, very handsome ; 
and the houses being uniformly constructed 
throughout their whole length, and adorned 
with wrought-iron balconies, partially gi]t, have 
a very cheerful appearance. 

The fortress to which I alluded in my last 
letter is called the Bastille, and is situated on 
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a height, from Which it could sweep the whole 
city ; it is far more extensive than the original 
fort, and is composed of several ranges of case- 
mates and batteries, covering a lesser height, 
only separated from the mountain by which it is 
backed, by deep and extensive trenches. 

The ascent is difficult and fatiguing : but the 
lover of nature is well repaid for the effort which 
is necessary to climb the hill, by the glorious 
view that is thence obtained of the city and its 
suburbs. He has the whole valley of Graisi- 
vaudan, in which Grenoble is seated, spread out 
beneath him : the town is at his feet ; the ser- 
pentine meanderings of the rival rivers, Isere 
and Drac, give life and light to a fertile and 
beautiful landscape, ere their junction takes 
place a little above the city ; and in every di- 
rection groupes of superb mountains tower into 
the sky, many of them crowned with snow. La 
Chalanche, with its jagged and glittering out- 
line, challenges the attention for a time ; while 
the stately Mont Blanc, overtopping every other 
object, rises majestically in the distance, and 
rivets it in wondering awe ! 
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The public promenade attached to the H6tel 
de la Prefecture, is delightfully situate, being 
separated from the river Isere only by the little 
Quai d' Orleans* The trees which overshadow 
it are large and stately, and when lighted up 
with lamps, make a miniature Vauxhall. The 
garden of the Prefecture on which the walk 
touches, is gay with a thousand flowers ; and 
although small, is well laid out, and surrounded 
by a raised terrace adorned with a double row 
of orange trees. 

The public library is rich in rare and choice 
MSS., many of which formerly belonged to the 
Monastery of the Chartreuse. It contains 60,000 
volumes, principally of great scarcity and value ; 
and occupies the second floor of the building in 
which are the Halls of the Polytechnic school. 
When we visited it, we turned aside to glance 
at the prize drawings of the pupils, which 
were then exhibiting ; they were tolerably nu- 
merous, but contained little inducement to 
delay; and we accordingly ascended at once to 
the library. 

It is entered through a small ante-room, 
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containing a very ancient group in marble of 
Athenian origin, which originally Covered a 
tomb, but was subsequently converted by the 
Turks into the face of a fountain. Ranged round 
the room, on small brackets, were a set of well- 
executed busts in bronze ; and at the upper end 
an antique bronze entablature of great beauty. 

The library is very plainly lined with maho- 
gany, and furnished with a projecting gallery 
throughout its whole extent, which is very limi- 
ted. A magnificent head of Cuvier occupies a 
conspicuous station in the principal apartment, 
with a bust of Louis Philippe as its pendant. 

At the upper end of the room is a superb 
MS. case, made by the Carthusian monks from 
the root of the olive tree which formerly orna- 
mented their own library ; and near the entrance 
is a table, on which stands a curious model of 
the Bastille. 

A small, but interesting picture-gallery opens 
from the library, where we remarked several 
fine paintings by Rubens, Domenichino, and 
others of the old masters ; particularly a lovely 
head of the Virgin by Carlo Dolce, and a 
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" Christ recognised at the breaking of bread,*" 
by far the most striking production in the 
collection. 

One apartment of the establishment is con- 
verted into a museum, in which we found some 
half-score of stuffed birds and beasts : among the 
rest a very large bear and her three cubs, from 
the Carthusian Desarts ; and a fine collection of 
minerals and heliotropes. The minerals have 
been principally obtained from the Alps; but 
those procured in the Desarts of the Carthu- 
sians aire many of them of great beauty and 
value, being strongly impregnated with gold 
and silver. 

Every facility is afforded for study ; and the 
librarian, M . Ducoin, is extremely polite and 
" long-suffering;" not sparing any personal 
exertion to assist the curious or the studious 
in their researches. 

The collection of illuminated MSS. is highly 
interesting, from the elaboration and richness of 
many of the number : among others, they possess 
a missal of the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, embellished with miniature medallions 
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entirely round each page; the heads of the 
sevend saints are finished with the nicety of a 
work on ivory ; while not less than a score of the 
pages are occupied entirely by groupes of figures, 
such as the Holy Family, Hagar and Ishmael, 
and the Sacrifice of Abraham, all painted in the 
same careful and elaborate manner. 

Of almost equal beauty, of similar precision, 
but in quite a different style, is a vellum MS. of 
the fifteenth century : also a missal, in which 
the margin is illuminated with wreaths of flowers 
of the most minute dimensions. Many of the 
roses might be covered by the head of a com- 
mon-sized pin, and yet the painting of the flower 
is perfect It looks as though it had been exe- 
cuted with a single hair ! Each chapter is 
headed by the miniature figure of a saint, with 
accessories of consistent minuteness. 

We saw also a splendid quarto Bible, with 
illuminated capitals, the work of a single hand. 

But the most valuable MS. which they showed 
to us, was that of the Poems of Charles of Or- 
leans, father of Louis XII. ; written from his 
dictation by his secretary Antoine PAstesan, in 
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the fourteenth century. This vohime has not 
been long returned from Paris, having been lent 
to the Bibliothique Royale^ for the purpose of 
being copied. 

We loitered away a couple of hours very 
pleasantly over these precious exemplars of the 
patience and ingenuity of buried ages ; and then 
taking leave sans adieu of M. Ducoin, to whom 
we speedily purposed to pay a second visit, we 
returned to our hotel ; where I am now scrib- 
bling this, while my uncle is making arrange- 
ments for to-morrow's pilgrimage to La Grande 
Chartreuse. 

I scarcely dare to ask myself what I antici- 
pate; for I have so long wished to visit the 
Carthusian Desart, that I have drawn splendid 
mental pictures of all that I am to hear, to see, 
and, above all, to feel^ — and how seldom do 
the realities of life equal the colourings of the 
imagination ! 

When I shall have flung away the scrip and 
the staff, I shall perhaps look back with regret 
upon the departed delusions of my own enthu- 
siastic fancy. 
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Tell , to whom the subject will, I know, 

be matter of surpassing interest, that he had 
better pack his portmanteau, and start at once 
to Grenoble, merely to partake of the delicate 
little hec^figuesj or fig-eaters, which can be ob- 
tained only two months in the year, during the 
season of the fruit. We never dine without 
them. 

As I find that I have actually digressed from 
antiquities to gastronomy, it is quite time that 
I should close my letter. Think of me often : 
I know that you will do so kindly. 
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Midnight in the Desart — ^I'he Convent-bell — Character 
of the Scenery — Pilgrimage through the Desart — 
Sun-rise on the Isfere — Country between Grenoble 
and Voreppe — Situation of Voreppe — Desarts of the 
Grande Chartreuse — Road from Voreppe to St. Lau- 
re'nt-du-Pont. 

The Carthusian Desart. 
Midnight, 

Am I indeed on earth ? Am I still a denizen of 
the busy, bustling, business-teeming world ? 
Yet a member of that social system which is 
continually revolutionised by human passions, 
and human crime? In a world of ambition, 
prejudice, and vice ? 

It is difficult to believe that such can really 
be the case. 

The moon rides high in heaven ; and by her 
light I can trace the outline of the eternal rocks 
which form the boundary of the desart. The 
night-wind is sighing over the stately pines that 

I 3 
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dothe their sides — ^the growth of ceoturies. The 
fountain beneath my window is pouring forth its 
waters with calm and monotonous regularity ; 
serving, like the sand of the hour-glass, to mark 
the passing away of moments which can return 
no more. But save these sounds all is stillness ; 
and these seem to deepen rather than to disturb 
the quiet. 

And now a bell rings out its silvery peal on 
the night-air ! The Fathers of the Desart leave 
their humble pallets to offer up their midnight 
orisons : — ^the bell ceases, and all is again still. 

Yes ! in the midst of the Carthusian desart — 
in the heart of those stately mountains which 
were deemed inaccessible, until the venturous 
zeal of self-sacrificing and humble piety had 
explored their hidden recesses— among the far- 
spreading forests where the bear leads forth her 
cubs beneath the shadows of the giant firs which, 
springing from the abyss that forms a bed for 
the torrent boiling and foaming from the rocks, 
seem to lose themselves in the sky, — it is, 
indeed, that Religion has found a shrine worthy 
of her, — all is stupendous, still, sublime; no 
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burst of human passion, nor of human mirth 
pollutes the echoes, — ^no images, save those of 
solitude, and penitence, and calm, ate presented 
to the imagination. The very sunshine falls 
scantily upon the Cenobites of the Chartreuse, 
and their summers are brief and ungenial; 
while the mountains which encircle their re- 
treat attract the storms and rains of a prolonged 
and cheerless winter. 

If you can picture to yourself what the earth 
might have been when first called out of chaos, 
ere the Almighty hand had reduced it into order ; 
you will have a mental glimpse of the Carthu- 
sian Desart. Mighty rocks, clothed with pines, 
and crowned with snow, towering into the sky, 
and girdled midway with clouds,— thundering 
torrents, fed by a thousand rushing cataracts, 
roaring tod bellowing through their cavemed 
channels,— the distant growl of the bear from 
her mountain-fastness, — ^the howl of the wolf 
from the depths of the impenetrable forest. Is 
not this a fitting sketch for Salvator Rosa P 

But my enthusiasm has caused me to anti- 
cipate; for although our pilgrimage was not 
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*^ palmiferous,^ you will, nevertheless, expect 
some account of it, such as it was. 

We left Grenoble at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in a carriage drawn by two stout mules. 
The sun was just rising, and flinging a flood of 
golden light on the clear waters of the Is^re, as 
we crossed the bridge, and issued from the town 
by the Porte de France. The road lies along 
the base of a chain of mountains, some barren 
and calcareous, others rich and cultivated ; and 
is bordered by chesnut and walnut trees. The 
valley through which we passed is so fertile, that 
the land produces three crops of grass yearly ; 
and wheat, millet, hemp, and flax, together 
with a variety of fruit-trees, are to be seen on 
all sides in the greatest profusion and perfection ; 
the deep light soil being composed of the de- 
posits of the Is^re, which has gradually aban- 
doned the mountains whose base it once washed, 
to flow deeper in the valley, at the foot of the 
steep rocks which shut it in on the south side ; 
and which render its channel tortuous and irre-. 
gular by their fantastic outline. 

As we proceeded along this lovely road, we 
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were met by groupes of peasants hurrying to 
the city, bearing on their heads wicker trays of 
grapes, from which the rich fruit depended on 
all sides; and carrying upon their arms baskets 
containing the soft white cheese made from the 
milk of sheep. I remarked several among them 

(all women) who were afflicted with wens : and 

to 

instantly remembered my vicinity to the land 
of the cretin. 

The vines, which along the whole line of road 
were trellised, or trained from tree to tree, were 
in many places blown down by the late storms ; 
and one fine walnut tree, which had evidently 
braved the tempests of yeiars, was rent to the 
very roots, — the thunder had smitten it, and its 
leaves were withering on the earth. 

The little town, or rather village of Voreppe, 
is interesting only from the fact, that here the 
wanderer, who meditates a pilgrimage to the 
desart-shrine of St. Bruno, quits the main road 
to enter upon the narrow and difficult north- 
ward path leading to the Grande Chartreuse ; 
the Monastery being situated in the north- 
easterly portion of the department of the Is^re, 
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once a part of the ancient Dauphini^, and 
between five and six leagues distant from 
Grenoble. 

The streets of Voreppe are narrow, and the 
roofs of many of the houses project far across 
them. The situation is very picturesque, being 
a slender gorge of the mountain, at the bottom 
of which flows the river. The valley is closed 
in by high calcareous rocks, and is fertile 
and agreeable. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find or to imagine 
a more beautiful landscape than that which lies on 
your left hand, about a hundred paces beyond 
the bridge over the Is^re. Had the trees been 
planted, or the houses grouped for the express 
purpose of producing a fine spenic efiect, the 
intention could not have been more fully accom- 
plished. In the depth of the valley a torrent 
rushes foaming over its rocky bed; upon its 
banks a village spire, and the roofs of the scat- 
tered cottages peep out here and there from 
among the clusters of chesnut trees, which form 
the staple wealth of the neighbourhood. The 
enormous pyramidal rock, at whose base these 
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dwellings nestle, is succeeded by lofty hills, 
cultivated to their summits : while in the dis- 
tance, a rock of great extent, crowned with lofty 
firs; and the peaks of several high mountains, 
seem to beckon you onward, and to give a fresh 
impetus to your curiosity. 

We were fortunate in the moment of our 
visit ; for the torrent, swollen by the late storms, 
was boiling and leaping over its stony and 
precipitous bed, with a noise and hurry which 
formed the happiest contrast to the fertility and 
quiet of the surrounding objects. 

The Desart of the Grande Chartreuse is 
situated in a narrow valley, formed between two 
lofty and steep mountains by a rapid torrent, 
called the Guyer-mort, to distinguish it from 
another torrent with which it afterwards forms 
a junction, called the Guyer-vif, serving as the 
frontier between France and Savoy. The valley 
is entirely covered with wood, pasturage, and 
almost inaccesdlble rocks; and is closed at its 
extremities by precipices which were long consi- 
dered impracticable ; but where human persever- 
ance has, with much art and labour, succeeded 
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in effecdng a passage along the bank of the 
torrent. 

On quittmg Voreppe the road commences by 
an abrupt ascent, and is stony and difficult; cut 
at the base of a well-wooded mountain, and 
overlooking the valley through which flows the 
winding Isere, with its banks dotted with pretty 
country-houses. On reaching the summit of the 
hill above the village, and from thence to St. 
Laurent-du-Pout, the road becomes better; save 
that it is in many places crossed by the streams 
of water which descend from the mountains in 
considerable volume ; and are frequently of suf- 
ficient depth to have rendered abridge, not only 
pleasant, but even necessary. Bridge, how* 
ever, there is none ; and accordingly our mules 
splashed through, and threw up no trifling 
portion of the sparkling rock^water into the 
carriage. 

The country through which we journeyed for 
the next two leagues was well shaded, undula- 
ting, and highly cultivated ; the road being in 
many parts bordered by handsome trees, — 
ash, walnut, oak, maple, and fruit-trees covered 
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with produce. Occasionally it was enclosed by 
hedges; sometimes following the course of a 
brawling brook ; and at others running along the 
edge of fields of millet and Indian corn : while 
still the mighty and'majestic Alps shut in the 
landscape ; and towered into the sky, bathing 
their lofty peaks in the blue ether. 



LETTER XXV. 

Sublime Landscape — Church of St. Laurent-du-Pont — 
Entrance of the Desart — A Mountain-hamlet — Plain 
Women — ^Village Inn — ^Entrance of the Gorge — Iron 
Foundery. 

Next to the grandeur of the mountain-heights, 
the most attractive object was the infinite variety 
of forest trees, and their picturesque grouping. 

At the base of the chain, mingling their plea- 
sant and graceful verdure with that of the corn- 
crops and orchards, growing in the quiet valley, 
and nourished by tlie clear streams which irrigate 
it, were clusters of ash trees, weeping birches, 
aspens, and willows ; overtopping these, the more 
vigorous and broader-leaved maple, elm, and 
oak, with here and there a tall poplar lancing its 
leafy head into the heavens, formed the next gra- 
dation ; while these were in their turn dominated 
by the stately firs, whose long, dark, motionless 
arms, all pointing upwards, seemed to have no 
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common interest with the earth from which they 
sprang. The gayer and more fragile trees beneath 
them change with the changing season, but these 
yield not either to the summer sun, or the win- 
ter's snow : like the rocks to which they cling, 
they know no apparent change. They are the 
very children of the Desart ; stern, dark, and still. 

Nor must I pass over without rematk the 
stately flight of an eagle, which we saw in the 
distance rise from its Alpine eyrie, and soar 
majestically towards the sun ; while close beside 
us, sheltered among the branches of the fruit 
and forest trees, a myriad of singing-birds were 
pouring forth their sweet notes; making the air 
vocal, and the spirit glad. 

The mountains towards which we were gra- 
dually approaching, are a ramification of that 
branch of the Alps, which, leaning on one side 
on Mont-Blanc^ and on the other on the moun- 
tains of Viso and Genevre, enclose within their 
narrow gorge the waters both of the Drac and 
the Is^re ; and which gradually descending in 
their course, and diminishing in their outline, 
finally terminate on the banks of the Rhdne. 
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Mont-Cenis, towering far in the distance is visi* 
ble through the entrance of the gorge ; and gives 
a last touch to the sublimity of the landscape. 

On reaching a cluster of houses belonging to, 
but detached from the main village of St. Lau- 
renl-du-Pont, although the whole extent of the 
valley was yet visible on the right-hand^ the 
precipitous rock to which we had been rapidly 
approximating seemed to close the passage not 
more than a hundred yards in front of us, and to 
deny a further approach ; the sounds of human 
life and human avocations reached us, but every 
glimpse of the hamlet was shut out. 

Before us, a narrow opening appeared in the 
diain of mountains along which we had travel- 
led ; and we at once felt that this must be the 
entrance to the Desart. Two lofty rocks, which 
appear as though they had formerly composed 
but one mass, and had been riven by some fear- 
ful convulsion of nature, now form a bed at their 
base for a rapid and echoing torrent; which 
escaping, after awhile from its rocky and con- 
tracted channel, flows more calmly and peace- 
fully through the village. 
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St. Laurent-du-Pont is a straggling and pic- 
turesque hamlet, without one symptom of that 
squalid poverty so general in the French vil- 
lages. No tattered mendicant raises his hat to 
your carriage-window, — ^no wailing tone of mi- 
sery falls upon your ear. After passing the clus- 
ter of houses just named, you turn an abrupt angle 
of the rock ; and to your left, a little removed 
from the road, you see a new and modest- 
looking church, with a few cottages grouped 
about it. Above it towers a mountain covered 
with firs; while a torrent, weary of tumbling 
over its stony bed, here separates into several 
narrow and sparkling streamlets, washing the 
low wall of the little church-yard ; and a few 
tall poplars tremble over the unlettered graves. 

Another half-mile brings you to the main 
village, consisting of two or three better-built, 
and more regular streets. The houses have 
projecting roofs, and in many instances exterior 
staircases, which give them much the appear- 
ance of the chalets of Switzerland. 

The younger females were tending their pigs 
and goats in the fields, and spinning from their 
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distaffs ; the elder ones were combing flax, or 
twirling their wheds at the cottage doors. All 
wore the dose skull-cap of dark cotton, frilled 
with black lace, which I had already remarked 
to be so common in the Alps. Not one pretty 
woman did I see, although I looked anxiously 
in every faoe ; the mountain air is evidently not 
ccmgenial to female beauty. 

There was something thrilling in the remark 
made by each individual who glanced at us as 
we passed; even the very children who were 
sporting round the cottage doors lisped out, as 
they looked on us with the vague curiosity of 
infancy, — ** They are going to the Desart ! **" 
Strangers can have but one aim in traversing 
this Alpine hamlet. 

The hotel (for by this pompous title is desig- 
nated the clean but humble auberge in which 
we breakfasted) overlooks the little square of 
the village; and here we were supplied with 
mountain-trout and sassenage, which proved 
very acceptable after our journey. Here, too, 
we quitted our carriage, and hired a guide with 
mules, to enable us to continue our rugged and 
difficult way. 
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The road, on issuing from the village, lay 
beneath an almost perpendicular rock, that in 
many spots overhung the path ; and from which 
the oozing waters distilled in large and frequent 
drops upon our heads ; or rushed down in rapid 
streams, that, after traversing the road, lost 
themselves in the bed of the torrent which was 
boiling and brawling far beneath us. 

At the entrance of the gorge an iron-foundery 
adds to the deafening roar of the mountain- 
stream, which is forced down an abrupt and 
artificial fall, in order to turn the wheels of the 
machinery, and there forms a cascade of nine or 
ten feet in depth ; but the numerous iron-works 
which once sent their voice of uproar far into 
the recesses of the Desart, have disappeared ; 
and this solitary establishment alone remains. 



LETTER XXVI. 

Torrent of the Guyer-Mort — Alpine Cataract — Rustic 
Fountain — Method of transportinf^ Timber — Pedes- 
trian Privileges — Warning-Bell. 

Nothing can be more various than the outline 
of the mountain-chain, whose base affords a fan- 
tastic and fitting channel for the rushing torrent 
of the Guyer-mort. At one moment the foaming 
waters are lost beneath the shelving and calca- 
reous masses of a peaked rock, which is uncon- 
scious of the slightest vegetation ; in the next 
they take a dark stain from the decomposed 
slate of another, which, yielding to the action of 
the atmospheric air, has pealed away, and fallen 
into the bed of the cataract ; and walking a 
few paces onward, we seemed to stand at the 
portal of a cathedral ; and to look far into its 
dim aisle, through a long line of arches which 
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are finally commingled in the distance ; or lost 
in the boiling and bellowing of the torrent. 

A sudden turn in the road, necessitated by 
the formation of the mountain, at the moment 
that we had reached the brink of a precipice, 
appeared to be leading us back to the village ; 
when, by an unexpected zig-zag, we were ra- 
pidly brought to the greatest height which we 
had yet attained. 

And here I feel the total inadequacy of words 
to bring before your imagination the grandeur, 
the sublimity, and the majesty of the scene on 
which we looked ! I am half tempted to throw 
down my pen, and abandon the attempt. How 
can I hope to paint objects so stupendous and 
magnificent, that I was unable to gaze around 
me without a thrilling awe, that for a time com- 
pelled me rather to worship than to remark ? 

If ever the Eternal Creator of this most glo- 
rious world did really impress the sublimity 
and mightiness of His visible presence upon 
any of His works, it must surely have been in 
the depths of the Carthusian desarts; amid 
the rushing of waters,-— the reverberating thun- 
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ders of the doudpcrested rocks,-— the silent scdi- 
tudes of the uninvaded forests. 

Let the Atheist come here, and tremble I He 
may approach with scoffing upon his lip ; but, 
ere he turn away, he will have raised a shrine 
within his heart to the Gkxi of Nature and of 
Love! 

Before us we beheld the most beautiful cas- 
cade of the Desart. It rushes with the sound 
of thunder from the summits of the mighty 
rocks, of which the aching eye can with diffi- 
culty scale the height ; and plunges downward 
beside your very path into the depth of the 
valley, as it escapes from beneath a bridge, skil- 
fully constructed over tl^e most elevated part of 
the road. The immense volume of water, now 
restrained, now flung off by the inequalities of 
the rocks over which it bounds, takes the most 
varied and picturesque forms, which change 
each moment, amid a cloud of spray that spar- 
kles in the light like silver. As we followed 
the mad course of the torrent, we saw it lose 
itself in the precipice at our feet ; and bounding 

om one abyss to another, dash itself in impo- 
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tent fury against the rocks which hem it in, and 
give back a stern echo, as the bellowing waters 
roar around their base, and battle with each 
new impediment; pressed upon in their turn 
by the ceaseless flood of those that are rushing 
down from the heights, and which are hurried 
onward eternally by the fresh outpouring of 
the rocky cataract. 

Nothing can be conceived more grand than 
the wild career of the emancipated waters, when 
they escape into their final channel. The deep 
undermining of the rocks against which they 
leap in their mad violence, — ^the romantic and 
picturesque appearance of the bed along which 
they hurry ; cumbered with huge fragments, 
storm-riven from the stern heights of the over- 
hanging mountains, that throw their deep 
shadow over the ravine,— •lofty trees, rooted far 
down in the abyss, which yet tower above you 
as you stand, and whose rigid branches are 
scarcely swayed by the cold stream of air created 
by the fall of the rushing waters — some, which 
have been tempest-stricken, yet lying, moss- 
grown and mouldering, across the mouth of the 
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gulph, drenched by the ceaseless spray, and 
forming a striking feature in the picture, — ^the 
deep, dreamy silence, broken only by the roar 
of the cataract,— the dense forests into which no 
sunbeam penetrates, and peopled only by beasts 
of prey, — ^the varied and stately outline of the 
rocky rampart, which shuts out the world be- 
yond, each mountain based on earth, and 
crowned with clouds, — ^the narrow, devious, and 
toilsome path hanging over the precipice — all 
combine to form a picture, of which language 
is incompetent to convey an adequate idea. 

Nor is the rapt spirit recalled to mere 
worldly thoughts until, a few paces onward, 
you come upon the trunk of a small tree hol- 
lowed into a tube, behind which is wrought a 
rude reservoir, to receive one of the many slen- 
der threads of water descending from the rock ; 
the overflow of the simple basin escaping by 
the hollow tube, and thus affording a mean of 
refreshment to the tliirsty traveller. 

The reaction produced on the mind by so 
apparently insignificant an object is instan- 
taneous ; it is as the voice of fellowship in the 
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Desart — the offering of charity amid the waste 
— the link between the simple and the sublime! 
A portion of the same waters which are boiling 
and bellowing in the gulph a hundred paces 
beneath you, almost unapproachable by the 
surest foot, are here poured forth gently and 
liberally beside your path, and sparkling in the 
sunshine ! 

The road, narrow and tortuous as it is, is 
rendered still more dangerous by the fact, that 
the traveller is constantly coming in contact 
with strings of mules laden with timber, in so 
peculiar a manner as to render them very un- 
pleasant neighbourii on the edge of a torrent. 

Each animal is charged with four planks; 
two being attached on either side of his neck 
by a well-stuffed dollar, and equally balanced ; 
and this being the only point where they are 
secured, the timber, which projects in one mass 
just above the head of the mule, separates widely 
in the rear ; and being frequently of immense 
length, fills up the whole path, and even hangs 
over the torrent ; obliging the pedestrian pilgrim 
to clamber upon some ledge of rock, or to return 
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on his steps until he chances upon a con- 
venient spot, where he may see them' pass by 
in safety ; while the mules, on their side, with 
a sagacity perfectly admirable, will file along 
the very brink of the precipice ; and sometimes 
even half unbidden, as if conscious of the 
difficulty. 

The guide who accompanied us was several 
times obliged to display his best skiU in effect- 
ing a passage for the animals we had hired, and 
which carried our travelling cloaks; for we 
made no other use of them. I pity the duU 
mortal who could pass this Desart, occupied in 
guiding the steps of his mule along the encum- 
bered and dangerous path ; while, at the expense 
of a little fatigue, he might roam hither and 
thither untrammelled ; and when weary of hang- 
ing over th^ foaming torrent, and dizzy with 
its velocity and its roar, plunge into the still 
twilight of the forest ; and fling himself down 
to drink in, for a few instants, its deep, un- 
broken silence. 

But the bell of the convent is once more peal- 
ing out, to call the fathers to their early orisons ; 
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daylight is slowly creeping over the sky, — ^my 
lamp burns dim, and my eyes are heavy. Ere 
I indulge my weariness, I will offer up a prayer 
for you in a Carthusian cell. 
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Barrier of the Desart — Symbol of the Order— The Croix 
Verte — Lovely Landscape — ^The Courrerie — ^Histori- 
cal Associations of the Croix Verte — ^The Return of 
the Chartreux — Charcoal-burners. 

Although in a state of excessive fatigue, I 
resume my endeavour to make you a participa^ 
tor, though in a very disproportionate degree, 
in the delight that my visit to this magnificent 
solitude has afforded to myself. 

The ponderous barrier-fort which, previous to 
the Revolution, shut in the Carthusian Desarts 
from the world, and shut out all females from 
the haunts of the Chartreux, is now a ruin. It 
was constructed by order of the Government 
during the war between the custom-house force 
and the famous Mandrin ; and occupied a nar- 
row gorge of the Grande Aiguille. The strong 
square towers that flanked it have been razed to 
the earth, and their fragments yet remain beside 
the path. 
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At a little distance from this wreck of saintly 
security, the face of the rock has been smoothed, 
and the symbol of the order boldly wrought in 
the living stone. It is an affecting emblem — the 
more affecting from its very simplicity — a globe 
surmounted by a crucifix. You feel at once its 
import. Without the barrier, the world and 
the worWs wants are pre-eminent; but when 
once you have passed the threshold of St. 
Bruno^s Desart-home, the world is prostrate 
beneath the cross — the Creator is all in all — 
the created is worthy only as the work of His 
hand. 

The next point on which I must venture to 
linger, is the station of the Croix Verte. It is a 
tall, well-proportioned crucifix, surmounting a 
heavy pedestal of stone, and overshadowed by 
a group of beeches. It stands at an abrupt 
angle, where the road, forsaking the course of 
the Guyer, turns suddenly to the left, develop- 
ing immediately in front of you a lovely land- 
sqape— truly an oasis in the desart, — and totally 
dissimilar to any on which you have looked since 

you left the world- 
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The eye rests lovingly on gay green meadows 
—on pasturages covered with flocks— on woods, 
where the dark fir has yielded its place to the 
mountain-ash, the maple, and the elm,— «nd on 
the extensive buildings of the Courrerie, where, 
during the prosperity of the order, the Char- 
treux provided dwelling-places for the turtisans 
employed about the monastery ; and where you 
can easily detect the workshops, the bams, the 
storehouses, and the chapel, from the height 
whence you look down. 

The whole pile is seated on a gentle declivity, 
covered with the brightest turf; and, in the bot- 
tom, the Guyer-mort turns the wheel of a small 
mill, ere it loses itself in the thick forest which 
fringes the side of the mountains, and stretches 
far into the valley. 

It was beneath this crucifix, and in sight of 
this delicious spot, that on the 8th of January, 
1816, the Monks, whom the Revolution had 
compelled to quit their Desarts, and who were 
at length permitted to return, assembled round 
the General of their Order ; and came, followed 
by the population of all the surrounding vil- 
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lages, to resume once more the cross which had 
been stricken from their hands. 

It must have been an imposing spectacle, and 
a most painful one, when it is remembered that 
no monastic order equals in its rigour that of the 
Chartreux ; that all social communion is forbid- 
den among the fathers; that they neither eat 
nor pray together, save on the sabbath, and on 
solemn feast-days, — ^their food being on all other 
occasions introduced into their cells through a 
slidingpanel — ^food of thepoorest description, and 
sparingly doled out,— that they are permitted but 
five hours' sleep each night, and even those divided 
into two separate portions by a midnight service, 
— ^that amid the intense cold of their bleak and 
snow^rested mountains they shave their heads, 
and cover their feet with sandals, — that with 
them the most innocent amusement becomes a 
crime because it is amusement, — when all these 
things are considered, even the nnost zealous 
heart must surely have bled at the well-meant 
and self-sacrificing delusion of men who sought 
to propitiate a God of Love by a service of suf- 
fering ; and who voluntarily withdrew a second 
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time from the world, to bury themselves once 
more in their Desarts. 

Some among them were doubtless aged-'— 
men whose beards were silvered by time, and 
whose cheeks were ploughed by tears— men upon 
whom their years lay heavy ; and whose wasting 
strength required the generous food, and the 
careful tending of their connexions ; and these 
came to die unsuccoured and unserved — to be 
laid in a grave over which no eye would weep, 
and no regret be uttered. 

Yet should I have pitied less these Patriarchs 
of the Desarts, than those by whom they were 
reverently and humbly followed^ — the strong 
men who, in the enthusiasm of their blind zeal 
had vowed themselves to St. Bruno ; who, 
unsated by one brief experience of an ascetic 
existence, came to resume their vows, and to 
fling from them yet again all the gentle and 
endearing impulses of nature — to rend asunder 
her loveliest links— -to forswear parents, home, 
and country— to pass long years of silence, peni- 
tence, and prayer — to seal up for ever the foun- 
tains of social love and social harmony, whos^ 
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ever-flowing and generous streams pour gladness 
over the world — ^to check each high and noble 
aspiration after knowledge — to suppress the 
yearnings ol intellect— to turn aside the mighty, 
the immeasurable love of the Creator— -and to 
reject the blessings which he has freely ofiered, 
to dwell only on his terrors— to cast away all in- 
dependence, energy, and loftiness of purpose — 
and to drag through an existence of unquestion- 
ing obedience and unmitigated mortification— 
surely this could have been no gladdening 
spectacle ! 

The road improved after we passed the 
Croix Verte ; the ascent is easy, and a brook 
runs parallel with it, brawling over its narrow 
bed, and overshadowed by the tall trees of a 
thick forest, which extends all the way to the 
monastery, distant from the Croix Verte about 
three quarters of a league. 

It is assumed that several of the mountains in 
this immediate neighbourhood have at some time 
been volcanic, and the guide points out to you 
the course of the lava which they have flung 
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forth ; others are calcareous ; and others again 
are of a coarse granite. 

As we approached the convent, we found the 
road encumbered with fir-splinters, and were 
almost smothered by the smoke of the burning, 
or rather smouldering piles of wood, which were 
in process of conversion into charcoal ; while the 
blackened and half--clad beings who surrounded 
them, seen beneath the deep shadows of the tall 
trees, and by the dim glare of the smothered 
fire, were no inapt representatives of forest- 
fiends. 
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First View of the Monastery— Female Visitors— Offer- 
ing of the Duchesse d'Angouldme — ^Anecdote of the 
Duchesse de Berri — Our Reception — ^The Infirmary 
— A Carthusian Cell — The Father Coadjutor — 
A monastic Mirror. 

The first view of the convent disappointed me — 
you come upon it at a disadvantageous point— 
you seem to see nothing but a vast assemblage 
of pointed roofs and narrow casements. It is 
not until you have ascended the Pr^-aux-Vaches, 
which overlooks its entire extent, that you feel 
the whole miyesty of the far-stretching and 
simple structure. 

Ere we approached the entrance, we loitered 
for a moment to watch the labours of three lay- 
brothers, and about a score of peasants, who 
were busily employed in clearing the bed of a 
stream, that serves to turn a mill attached to the 
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convent ; and which the late storms had choked 
up with huge stones and soil washed down from 
the mountains. 

Previously to the Revolution, no female could 
approach within a league of the Grande Char- 
treuse ; the followers of St. Bruno being as tena- 
cious of the sanctity of their Desarts as Saint 
Senanus was of that of his <^ holy isle -^ and 
even at this period, no profane feminine foot is 
allowed ever to have awoke the solemn echoes 
of their magnificent cloisters, save those of the 
Princesses of the blood-royal, and their at- 
tendants. 

. The Ducbesse d^Angoul^me repaid the hos- 
pitality of the monks by embroidering with her 
own hands an altar-piece for the chapel of 
the Virgin, which she commenced in Paris and 
finished in the convent ; while a very charac- 
teristic anecdote was related to me of the 
Duchesse de Berri, during her sojourn under 
this saintly roof. 

Every one is aware of Her Royal Highnesses 
anxiety to create a << sensation,**^ wherever and 
whenever she appears ; and accordingly, on her 
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arrival at the Grande Chartreuse, she kept her- 
self a prisoner in her apartment until the hour 
of a Grand Mass, at which all the community 
were assembled in the chapel ; when she joined' 
them with great parade, followed by her three 
ladies. But, alas! although every Chartreux 
in the chapel was aware that is was Madame la 
Duchesse de Berri, who had made a point of 
entering five minutes after the commencement 
of the service, not an eye was lifted towards 
her ; and Her Royal Highness was left to the 
unassisted courtesies of the lay-brother who 
conducted her to a seat. 

The Cenobites of the Desart were kneeling on 
the marble pavement of the chapel ; and at the 
elevation of the Host, each prostrated himself 
on the earth, and so remained until the termina- 
tion of the service, and the disappearance of Her 
Royal Highness ; who departed in the course 
of the day, having no time to waste upon such 
ascetic devotees. 

As we were the bearers of a letter to the Very 
Reverend Father Procureur, the head of the 
community, we were immediately received with 
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the utmost courtesy ; that is to- say — ^for^ alas ! 
the truth must be tpld— -my unde was conducted 
to a cell wUhin the convent, and I to one^'with- 
oui ; in a large building appropriate to female 
visitors, and distant about a hundred yards from 
the gate of the monastery. 

The lay-brother who attended me laid much 
stress on the letter which we had brought ; and 
told me that while I remained, I was to be frai- 
tie en princesse, save indeed on the only point 
wherein I would fain have been so, — ^there was 
no hope of entrance for me ; and as I expressed 
the utter impossibility of passing the night alone 
in the " Infirmary," (for by this very cheerful 
name is the building designated,) it was at 
length conceded, that in the event of no fresh 
arrivals during the day, my uncle should be- 
come the tenant of another of the cells ; the 
whole of which open into a large, cold room, 
with a brick floor; boasting for all furniture 
a long deal table, two wooden benches, and a 
couple of cupboards; and for all ornament a 
\ plaster cast of the Virgin Mary, mounted on 

\ a bracket, and hung round with red beads, — a 
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ground-plan of the convent,— -and two engrav- 
ings; one oF the Crufixion, and the other of 
St. Bruno kneeling before an altar. 

I am now writing in the chimney-comer, 
where a cheerful fire of pine- wood is blazing ; 
and although wrapped in my travelling-cloak, 
the teeth are chattering in my head ; and wheh 
I leave this comparatively-cheerful nook, it will 
be to creep into my narrow cell, where I have 
neither carpet, curtain, nor chair ; to fling my- 
self on a straw-bed, to lay my head on a straw- 
pillow, and to heap above me every article of 
dress capable of imparting the slightest heat. 

At the side of my bed is hung a biniMere^ 
and beneath it stands a wooden prie^ieu; a 
small table of the coarsest ^workmanship sup^ 
ports my washing apparatus ; and now you have 
the whole catalogue raisannee of the contents 
of my dormitory. 

The lay-brother presented me with a glass of 
liqueur, to counteract the effects of the fatigue 
and wet feet under which I was suffering ; and 
then, having made up an immense fire, left me 
for awhile ; but soon returned with the compli- 
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ments of the Reverend Father Coadjutor, who 
had sent me some books and engravings for my 
amusement ; and had desired him to say, that 
he would pay his respects to me between seven 
and eight o^clock ; while in the mean time, he 
begged that I would ask for every thing which 
I required, and in the event of its being in the 
convent, it should be at my service. 

My first request was for a chair, in order that 
I might creep yet closer to the enlivening fire ; 
my second for a looking-glass, to enable me to 
make something like a toilette ; the chair was 
instantly procured; but there was a demur as 
to the looking-glass, the good brother declaring 
that he did not believe there was such a thing 
to be found in the Chartreuse. He has, how- 
ever, suoceeded in bringing to me a most minute 
specimen of the mirror tribe, about six inches 
square, by which I shall probably be enabled 
to contemplate one feature at a time. 

I leave off writing to avail myself of the 
luxury. 
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Convent Fare — Fresh Arrivals — The Father Coadju- 
tor—Severity of the Order-- Met tings in the Desart — 
Pleasant Companions — A Lay-brother of the Carthu- 
sians — Masquerading — Un Coup Manqu^ — Politics 
and Prejudice. 

Feeling very sensibly the effects of the moun- 
tain air, we requested to have dinner at three 
o^clock, which was accordingly brought from the 
convent ; and I mention this subject, although 
it is one which I am always reluctant to touch 
upon, for the express purpose of warning all 
future travellers, who may venture a pilgrimage 
to the Carthusian Desarts, to provide themselves 
with such edibles as they may deem expedient 
on leaving Grenoble,— the good monks making 
no difficulty whatever to cook any thing which 
they may carry, — and they w^ill not then feel 
the misery of hunger, with the total inability 
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to partake of the monastic fare, which I ex- 
perienced. 

My only resource, on rejecting the bread- 
soup, and carp fried in oil, was the bread and 
butter, both of which were excellent ; the latter 
super-eminently so ; indeed, on ordinary occa- 
sion, I should have desired nothing more, but 
after a mountain-walk of four leagues, I foundi 
such a meal altogether insufficient. 

My uncle and myself were yet at table, when 
another lay-brother ushered in two ladies, and 
two gentlemen; and much as I rejoiced in 
having companions of my own sex, I was im- 
mediately struck with the probability that the 
arrival of Catholic females would deprive me of 
the promised visit of the Father Coadjutor ; and 
my conjecture proved to be too well founded. 
Nevertheless, I had an interview with the reve- 
rend monk ; but it was merely five minutes of 
compliment on either side. He is a remark- 
bly fine man, despite his shaven head; and can- 
not be more than seven or eight and thirty 
years of age. He was formerly an Advocate at 
Paris, of which city he is a native ; his address 
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is courteous and graceful, and his language 
refined and elegant. 

He is the only monk in the convent who is ' 
allowed to speak, save upon solemn days, and 
then most sparingly ; and this privilege is in- 
dispensable to his situation, as he receives all 
travellers, and transacts all business. The Co- 
adjutor is changed every second year, unless 
when re-elected, which is frequently the case. 

The lay-brothers are necessarily exempted 
from this privation. 

What says Scott in his « Lord of the Isles ?" 

** In plains and desarts when men meet. 
They pass not as in peaceful street; " 

and if men cannot in such situations resist the 
cacoethes loquendiy it is assuredly not to be ex- 
pected of women. Thus, then, you will have no 
difficulty in believing, that after the new-comers 
had refreshed themselves, and just as a sudden 
and heavy rain began to clatter against the case- 
ments, we all crowded round the fire, and pre- 
pared for a regular gossip, as though we had 
been acquainted since the Deluge. Our new 
friends expressed a good deal of surprise at 
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meeting with an Englishwoman who would talk, 
and even laughs with people to whom she had 
never been regularly introduced ; while I was 
delighted at my happy fortune in having encoun- 
tered persons of information and good breeding, 
who were both courteous and entertaining. 

The gentlemen returned from the convent 
through the rain ; and seeing us all so comfort- 
ably established, determined on remaining in 
the Infirmary until the convent gates were 
closed for the night ; an arrangement at which 
the well-bearded brother for some time demur- 
red, but to which he finally yielded ; and he 
ultimately became so amused by our gossipry, 
that he fairly sat down a few yards from us, 
and joined in the conversation. 

He was "almost extraordinary person, this 
old brother. Sometimes he seemed to possess 
the simplicity of a child ; at others he startled 
us by a sentence which was replete with monkish 
craft. His observations on the different ladies, 
who from time to time have visited the convent, 
were most amusing — ^indeed, I may say, extra- 
ordinary; and when he told us, that he had 
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been a follower of St. Bruno for five-and-thirty 
years, I confess that I was puzzled to under- 
stand how he could have acquired so intimate 
a knowledge of the sinful ways of a ** wicked 
world!'' 

He informed us that the day before we 
arrived, a Russian prince had been received 
at the Chartreuse, with three persons in his 
suite ; and that after his departure, they had 
ascertained that one of those persons was a fe- 
male. The portly brother affected much horror 
at the enormity of which she had been guilty ; 
and then told us another anecdote of a lady 
who had entered in disguise a year or two ago ; 
and who played her part so well, that no sus- 
picion was entertained of her sex ; until, unfor- 
tunately, in passing before the high altar of 
the chapel, instead of simply bending her head, 
she dropped a curtsy ; and thus betrayed her 
secret. 

The garrulous monk laughed at the remem- 
brance of the panic which he had occasioned, by 
whispering in her ear, " Cela suffit, Madame ; 
il faut revenir sur vo8 pas ^ an order which, 

VOL. I. L 
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in her agitation, she obeyed without comment 
or delay. 

As the party of which she was a member had 
been anxious to return to Grenoble the same 
night, they had made the tour of the convent 
while refreshments were preparing for them ; and 
when the unhappy lady was put forth, she re- 
quested leave to rest herself, and to partake of 
some food in the Infirmary ; but this indul- 
gence was denied to her, on account of the 
" sacrilege'' of which she had been guilty; and 
she was compelled to travel back as far as St. 
Lauren t-du-Pont, before she could procure any 
thing but water. 

The gusto with which the old brother nar- 
rated the incident, did more credit to his viva- 
city than to his charity ; and when I remarked 
liow much the poor lady must have suffered ; 
he said that without doubt she did, but it was 
all to the glory of St. Bruno ! 

From this subject he digressed to politics; and 
by some extraordinary contatenation of ideas, 
he skipped from the abdication of Charles X., 
to our fortress-rock of Gibraltar, which he said 
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had been taken from the French nation by 
craft; whence he deduced that the English 
were the most crafty of all nations ; and finally 
decided that to their cunning alone they were 
indebted for their successes by sea and land. 

As he appeared to be perfectly satisfied with 
his own view of the subject, and as British 
bravery was not likely to suffer very materially 
from the opinion of a Carthusian monk, we felt 
no inclination to argue the point; but as I 
could not avoid laughing, my cachinnation 
answered the same purpose ; and he began very 
sententiously to explain to me the utter impos- 
sibility that I, as an Englishwoman, could take 
the same imprejudiced view of the subject that 
he did. ile then asked us several very absurd 
questions, confounding persons and dates in a 
most ingenious manner, and resolute not to be 
set right ; only crossing himself from time to 
time, and impressing on our companions that 
we were a nation of heretics. 

When he was fairly tired of talking, he went 
to one of the closets, and brought forth an arm- 
ful of bed-linen, telling us that we must make 
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our own beds, as we could not expect a brother of 
St. Bruno to perform the office for us ; and that it 
was in fact a great concession on the part of the 
community to provide such luxuries for females. 
No sooner, however, had my companions retired 
to their several cells, for the purpose of avail- 
ing themselves of his advice, while I, being far 
too weary for such an exertion, quietly retained 
my seat by the fire ; than the good monk re- 
lented, and taking up the portion which. ;was 
destined for me, he said kindly, " Sit sSll ;. 
I will strain a point for once, for you are 
fatigued by your walk to-day, and have not 
strength to wait upon yourself; you are Eng- 
lish too, and therefore probably do not know 
how to set about it.*" 

Of course I resolved instantly to vindicate 
my talents as a jme-de-chambre from such a 
suspicion ; and I politely declined the ofier of 
his services. 

I am about to make trial of my skill, — ^and 
so, good night ! 
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Primitive Breakfast — ^The Wilderness of St. Bruno — 
Magnificent Forest— Grassy Glade — Chapel of the 
Virgin — Ruined Cross— Interior of the Chapel — Dis- 
pleasure of the Madonna — Stem Character of the 
Locality —The Vow of St. Bruno — Shield of James 
de Merly— The Cavern Spring— Traces of the First 
Fathers. 

This morning all our party agreed to breakfast 
together, which would be at once more sociable, 
and give less trouble to the good brother ; and 
accordingly a large pitcher of delicious milk, a 
new loaf, and a plate of excellent butter, were 
placed before us. Our loquacious attendant 
pressed me to have tea, which they keep in the 
convent in the event of sickness among their 
visitors ; but being anxious not to appear more 
exacting than my companions, I resolved to 
share their more primitive fare; when suddenly 
a bright thought flashed across the mind of the 
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brother : — " Yes, yes,'' said he, as he turned the 
key in the lock of the capacious closet ; ** she is 
English, and not very strong, poor thing ; and 
the English are fond of rum, and I have some 
here. She shall have a glass of rum.'' 

Can you not imagine my burst of laughter ? 
Nevertheless, I had great difficulty in con- 
vincing the hospitable religieuwy that I posi- 
tively declined the delicate offer which he had 
made me. 

Immediately after breakfast, the lay-brother 
who acts as a guide to the chapel of the Virgin, 
and that of St. Bruno, both of which are deeper 
in the Dcsart, was ready to attend us ; and ere 
the sun had clomb the rocky heights by which 
we were surrounded, we were en route. 

Crossing the valley, at whose extremity stands 
the monastery, constructed amphitheatrically on 
a declivity ; and leaving behind us the species 
of " lazaretto"' of which we were the temporary 
tenants ; we followed our guide up a steep as- 
cent, completely overshadowed by timber of the 
most magnificent growth. The stately elm, the 
fluttering beach, the far-spreading oak, the grace- 
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ful cedar, and, towering above all, the giant 
pine, formed a perfect roof over our heads; while 
beside our path a torrent leaped down from the 
height which we were ascending, and filled the 
solitude with its appropriate voice. 

Emerging from, the shadow of the forest, we 
came suddenly upon a grassy glade, surrounded 
by lofty firs; and saw immediately before us the 
Virgin^s chapel. Small in size, and simple in 
structure, this little building is in perfect har- 
mony with the scene around. 

Ere we reached it we remarked the ruins of 
a huge crucifix, of which the massy pedestal 
still remains nearly perfect, while the cross lies, 
partially overgrown by the rank grass which 
has sprung up around it, in ponderous frag- 
ments beside the path. This, as our guide in- 
formed us, was the first crucifix of stone erected 
in the Desart; and was, indeed, partly wrought 
by the holy hands of St. Bruno himself. 

I naturally expressed my surprise that it 
should not be restored, as such a relic of their 
canonized founder must be most valuable to the 
order. For a moment the monk made no re- 
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ply ; but finally accounted for the apparent neg- 
lect, by asserting that the stone was so thoroughly 
perished, that they feared to disturb it, lest they 
should destroy it altogether. 

The chapel is an oblong square, with a pointed 
roof, surmounted by a small cross. It was erected 
in the year 1440, by Dom Fraii9ois de Mareme, 
at that period the General of the Order : but al- 
though its original character has been scrupu- 
lously preserved within, the exterior has been 
embellished by an ornamented peristyle, com- 
posed of several wooden columns, between eight 
and ten feet in height, supporting a projecting 
roof, which shelters the door of entrance. 

On this door, in the best style of the four- 
teenth century, a small basso relievo^ represent- 
ing the Madonna receiving the adoration of 
angels, was mutilated during the Revolution; 
but the appearance of the whole builduig is 
graceful and pleasing. The well-kept and cleanly 
appearance of the exterior, with its white pillars, 
and walls painted in fresco; its pine-roof, and its 
simple cross, in striking relief against the dark 
mass of firs grouped immediately behind it; 
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forms a picture of quiet bjeauty, which is another 
new feature in the Desart. 

All around the building are strown masses of 
rock, overgrown by ferns, fox-glove, and 6ther 
hardy plants; while the larch, the beech, and the 
willow, mingle their flexile branches with those 
of the darker and more rigid pine trees that 
skirt the glade. 

The first view of the interior of the chapel is 
striking, from its extreme cheerfulness. The 
domed roof is painted in fresco with the finest 
ultramarine and the brightest blue, and sprink- 
led entirely over with the cypher MR — Maria 
Regina. The walls are in the same style, save 
that the cyphers are there replaced by scrolls, 
each inscribed with one of the myriad designa- 
tions of the Virgin, taken from her litanies. The 
floor is of rude mosaic; and the altar is remark- 
able only for its extreme simplicity, and the 
ofiering of S. A. R. the Duchesse d'^Angouleme. 

On either side of the altar, two covered stalls 
of skilfully inlaid wood, are the only costly 
ornaments of the chapel; the foot-boards origi- 
nally belonging to them, are now covered by 
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Others less elaborately wrought, which conceal 
the Jleur8''de4y 8 profusely introduced into their 
predecessors. 

This chapel is built in the very valley wherein 
the first disciples of St. Bruno erected their huts, 
and at no great distance from the spot where he 
established his own ; and it is in commemoration 
of that fact designated Sacellum Beatce Marice 
a Casalibus. 

The Chartreux pay frequent visits to this 
chapel, which they venerate as connected with 
the earliest memories of their Order, no less than 
as a shrine dedicated to the worship of the Vir- 
gih, — a worship which, for a considerable period 
after their foundation, was comparatively neg- 
lected ; and the lay-brother favoured us with a 
miraculous narration of the apparition of Saint 
Paul to the Prior of the Chartreux, acquainting 
him that the eight conflagrations by which their 
convent had been destroyed, and by which their 
picture-gallery and their collection of ancient 
MSS. were lost, originated in their neglect of the 
Virgin, who was disposed to look with a favour- 
able eye on the followers of St, Bruno ; but who. 
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nevertheless, resented their want of devotion 
towards herself. 

Availing themselves of this holy information > 
the Chartreux immediately resolved on perform- 
ing an office to the Madonna at the commence- 
ment of every service, as well as on serving occa- 
sional masses at the chapel in the Desart ; since 
which time the Grande Chartreuse has become as 
anti-inflammable as asbestos; and consequently 
no further accidents have happened from fire. 

Wilder and sterner become the features of the 
scene, as you proceed towards the wilderness 
of St. Bruno ; the holy spot whereon the first 
Chartreux reared his low hut, and, like Saint 
Kevin, hoped to shut out for ever the world and 
the world's daughters,— of the stern cenobite 
who calmly fulfilled the unsocial fiat of a 
priestly vision ; and resolved that, on reaching 
the Desart, no shepherd's pipe should ever in- 
vade its solitudes-HAo huntsman's horn awaken 
its echoes-— and above all, no woman's foot 
intrude, no woman's smile penetrate its reces- 
ses, to violate the holy calm of his mountain 
fastnesses. 
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The forests grow denser, the road more diffi* 
cult. At times the pine-branches gather so 
closely above your head, that you walk on in 
a solemn twilight ; the masses of rock which 
encumber the path become more fantastic in 
outline, and more considerable in bulk ; and 
the leaping torrent, as it bounds over these 
new and formidable barriers, gives forth a 
louder voice. 

Suddenly the woods again recede, but this 
time it is not to give place to a grassy glade : a 
few steps forward bring you to an open space, 
scattered over with rocks of the wildest and 
sternest aspect, many of them overgrown with 
moss and lichens, others gleaming out white and 
cold in the light. Far as the eye can penetrate 
through the dense forest which terminates the 
prospect, the same character of scenery prevails ; 
all is stern, and gloomy, and savage — rushing 
waters ; overshadowing woods, sighing monoto- 
nously under the wind ; broken masses of rock, 
surrounded by a thick underwood, and affording 
shelter to the bear and the wolf. All that the 
imagination can picture to itself of the desolate 
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and the dreary in nature, seems to be collected 
on this spot of earth, as if to repel human in- 
trusion* 

Such is the wilderness of St. Bruno— the spot 
on which- he reared the holy symbol of the Cross, 
and laid himself down at its foot upon a bed of 
rock ; to forget, and to be, as he fondly hoped, 
forgotten by the world. 

The whole neighbourhood of the chapel is 
full of saintly reminiscences. Here a mass of 
rock supports the armorial shield of James de 
Merly, bishop of Toulon, who surrounded the 
rude altar of St, Bruno by the present building. 
It is mutilated, and partially defaced, for the 
stone has begun to yield to the influence of time 
and the humidity of the atmosphere, but its 
situation is striking and appropriate. The rock 
against which it leans is thrown into deep shadow 
by a cluster of pines; which, rising from the 
gulph immediately behind it, and along which 
the waters of the sacred fountain of St. Bruno 
hurry away through the gloom, to fling them- 
selves into the torrent at the base of the moun- 
tain ; tower proudly into the sky, and seem to 
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lose themselves among the clouds. There, the 
cavern which conceals the basin where the holy 
anchorite was wont to slake his thirst, and to 
which religious superstition once assigned mi- 
raculous powers, as well as a miraculous origin. 
On one side a rude cross, raised by the hand of 
the saint beside a grey and sterile rock, near a 
group of ancient and venerable firs, marks the 
spot from whence, stretched upon the earth, he 
exhorted his followers to works of penitence and 
piety; and on the other, you can yet trace the 
vestiges of his narrow cell, the rude seat, hewn 
in the living rock which was his resting-place, 
and the boundary of the little garden wherein 
he cultivated herbs and simples. 

It is impossible not to give yourself up, mind 
and heart, to the enthusiasm of the moment, as 
you look around you, and remember that you 
stand amid the chosen haunts of the Fathers of 
the Desart— that every shapeless rock was to 
them as an altar to the Eternal, the work of his 
hands— every cave an oratory — every forest- 
depth a shrine. Nor does your imagination 
deceive you ; for as you plunge deeper into the 
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woods, mouldering or prostrate crosses meet 
you on every side, — ^relics of the days when the 
austere Carthusians boasted not, as they do in 
our times, a statdy temple in which to pay their 
adorations to the Most High ; but made to 
themselves an Altar of the Eternal Rocks, and 
a Temple of the Desart ! 
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The chapel of St. Bruno, enclosing, as I have 
already mentioned, the altar of unhewn stone, 
erected by the holy founder of the Carthusian 
Order, stands upon the most abrupt mass of the 
immediate group; and is approached by a steep 
and rude pathway, which leads past the mouth 
of the cavern spring. 

The exterior of the edifice is in extremely bad 
taste: the natural character of the rock is, on its 
summit, disguised by the soil, which, in laying 
the foundations of the building, was flung out, 
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and used to level, or at least to soften down, 
the picturesque irregularities of its scite ; thus 
destroying much of the natural character of 
the spot. 

The inconsequent and ill-proportioned peri- 
style which shelters the entrance, and the iron 
railing which guards the perpendicular edge of 
the rock, from whence you look down into the 
dark gulph, and listen to the roar of the torrent 
bellowing along its gloomy recesses, are in bad 
keeping with the magnificent character of all 
the surrounding objects : but the disappoint- 
ment which these occasion is forgotten as the 
door of the modest chapel falls back, and you 
pass the threshold. 

No wooden images, decked out in lace, gold- 
leaf, and foil — no ill-executed martyrdoms, or 
monkish miracles, harrow your feelings, and 
shock your taste in this elegant little edifice. 
A floor of graceful, if not costly mosaic, divides 
your attention with an altar cleanly and simple, 
surmounted by a figure skilfully cast in clay, 
representing St. Bruno in prayer to the Virgin, 
and attended by an angel ; that, if divested of 
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its accessaries* which are not creditable either to 
the taste or the skill of their originator, would 
be strangely life-like and startling. It is over- 
shadowed by a roof of wood, covered with moss, 
beneath which it is necessary to pass, in order 
to see the crumbling mass of rock that once 
served as the shrine of the saint ; and which the 
before^mentioned James de Merly has protected 
from further decay by a substantial casing of 
pine-woody leaving it unenclosed only at the 
back of the altar, to enable the pious to look 
upon, and even touch the holy relic. 

The frescoes on the walls of the chapel are so 
admirablci as to deceive you for a moment, 
when, on entering the chapel, you look upon 
the six cowled figures occupying their several 
niches, as casts rather than paintings ; and the 
very legend of the lay-brother who acts as your 
guide, told us it is beside that altar, and in the 
presence of those life-like portraitures of the 
individuals who form its subject, — all combine 
to inspire you with a calm and holy feeling, 
which, if it does not amount to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm that induces you to put firm faith in 
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the tale to which yoa listen, at least inspires 
you with an unaffected respect for the self- 
devoted men who sacrificed themselves in this 
Desart to a sincere, although perhaps mistaken 
piety. 

An inscription on the wall of the chapel in- 
forms the stranger that both this, and the one 
in the valley dedicated to the Virgin, were re- 
paired in 1820 at the expense of S. A. R. Mon- 
seigneur le Due d^Angouleme, who in that year 
visited the Desart. 

But you will perhaps ask me for the legend 
to which I allude — ^it is simply this : that Saint 
Hugo, the bishop of Grenoble, saw a vision, in 
which the Carthusian Desart was illuminated at 
midnight by the power of seven brilliant stars, 
which streamed down so bright a light, that the 
forest-depths were laid bare beneath their glory; 
the seven stars typifying the founder of the 
Chartreux and his six companions. These half 
dozen disciples are the four holy fathers, and the 
two no less holy brothers, whose effigies now 
occupy the walls of the chapel. 

Having given you the legend, I may as well 
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briefly acquaint you with the natural origin of 
this extraordinary and far-famed establishment. 

Its founder, Saint Bruno, was born of opu- 
lent parents, in the city of Cologne. Reared in 
great luxury, renowned for bis high scientific 
attainments, and being, on the completion of his 
scholastic studies, elected to an important eccle- 
siastical offic6 at Rheims, he was expected by 
his friends to succeed to the first dignities of his 
profession. At this period he is said to have 
been visited at midnight by a vision, which in- 
spired him with so great a disgust of the world, 
with its empty honours, and still more inconse- 
quent frivolities, that he immediately forsook 
both the one and the other; and accompanied by 
three of his friends, buried himself in a wild and 
solitary retreat amid the Desarts of Dauphiny. 

This spot was already known as the Valley of 
the Chartreuse ; a name which it continued to 
bear, and ultimately transmitted to the Order. 
For a time no habitation was attempted by the 
stern cenobites, which bore any likeness to the 
dwellings of men. Rude huts, leaning against 
the jagged sides of the rocks ; or cells, formed of 
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the damp and unwholesome caverns in the 
immediate neighbourhood, sufficed to the wants 
of the first fathers ; while a small oratory was 
erected on an isolated point of rock, where they 
made their common orisons. But as the number 
of monks increased, it became necessary to pro- 
vide more efficient protection against the severity 
of the mountain-snows, and the wild tempests 
which rocked the mighty pines even to their 
roots: the little comoiunity having been several 
times surprised by frightful ayajianches, beneath 
which several of the brethren were buried. 

It was in 1296 that the scite of the present 
building was selected, the previous establish- 
ment of the Courrerie, which had succeeded to 
the huts and caverns already alluded to, having 
been found still insufficient to shelter the con- 
stantly augmenting community ; and hence the 
origin of the noble pile, now known as the 
Monastery of the Chartreuse. 

Saint Bruno did not witness the progress of 
his order ; for the fame of his holiness, and of 
his extraordinary mental endowments^ induced 
Pope Urban II. to withdraw him from his 
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mountain-solitude by a summons to Rome. 
The holy cenobite attempted in vain to evade 
the invitation. He urged the inspiration under 
which he had sought the Desart, — the pledge 
that he had giveu to his companions, — the duties 
and example which he owed to the increased 
and still increasing community : the papal will 
was absolute; and Saint Bruno bade farewell to 
his holy brethren, to perform his new duties at 
Rome, and ultimatdy to die in Calabria. 

Frequent donations increased the possessions 
of the Chartreux; and they soon became the 
owners, not only of their valley, but of a great 
portion of the defile of the Guyer ; and the only 
misfortune to which they appeared vulnerable 
as a community, was fire. I have already men- 
tioned, that on eight diflerent occasions this evil 
overtook them ; and not always from accident. 
Tbe Chartreuse was partially destroyed from 
this cause in 1320, in 1371, in 1474, in 1510, 
and in 1562. 

This was bad enough ; but as yet these con- 
flagrations had been Divine visitations, and the 
pious fraternity had seen in them only an addi- 
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tional incentive to prayer and penitence; but 
ere long the hand of man was in the work, for 
in 1583, the Huguenots, drove the monks from 
their desart-home ; and after having pillaged the 
monastery, burnt it down. 

Then followed the terrific fires of 1611, and 
I676, which left no portion of the new erections 
standing, save the walls ; for the Chartreux, 
with a perseverance basedon piety, unmurmur- 
ingly restored their monastery after each con- 
flagration on the same spot, which was endeared 
to them by a thousand memories of their illus- 
trious founder. 

During the Revolution, when the children of 
Saint Bruno were again scattered abroad, and 
forced back upon a world which they had volun- 
tarily forsaken, all was pillaged and laid waste ; 
but the buildings were left intact, as, from 
their situation, it was deemed useless to de- 
stroy them. 

I have already described to you the return 
of the brethren when the time of terror was 
overpast. But they returned not as they had 
departed : they came back shorn of their ancient 
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possessions, pillaged of their painfully-accumu- 
lated wealth, — ^to poverty, and privation, and 
insignificance. 

Thanks, however, as I before mentioned, to 
the Chapel of the Virgin in the Desart of Saint 
Bruno, the brotherhood have now secured them- 
selves against the visitation of fire f Heaven 
knows, they do not require a constant recur- 
rence of this frightful scourge to deepen the 
privations and sufierings of their existence. 
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Influence of the Locality — Subordinate Monasteries — 
The Abbey of Witham — Recollections of Mr. Beck- 
ford — Convent in Poland — Venetian Monastery — 
Chartreuse of Rome. 

It is strange how I love the deep stillness of 
this awful solitude ! It is so unlike any other 
spot that I ever visited — so. calm, so stupen- 
dous, and so holy, that it creates a feeling as 
new as it is engrossing. 

The rushing of the many torrents, — the occa- 
sional scream of a bird of prey,^ — the prolonged 
and melancholy sweeping of the wind among the 
pines, — ^but, above all, the clear calm ringing 
out of the convent-beU, are sounds in such per- 
fect accordance with the whole aspect of the 
locality, that any outbreak of mere worldly 
enjoyment would jar upon the senses, and but 
poorly compensate for their absence ; while the 
din of human contention, and the fever of human 
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strife, could surdy never withstand the soothing 
influence of the surrounding objects. 

Thae is something impodng too, as your eye 
rests on the stupendous pile thus buried in the 
Desart, in the knowledge that no less than three 
hundred and sixty subordinate monasteries of 
the same rigid and self-denying Order once re- 
ceived their laws from this de^ and prayer- 
awakened solitude; and accepted humbly and 
obediently the infliction of pout^M^ and morti- 
fication from its superior. 

Though shorn of much of its splendour, fet- 
tered in its power, and crippled in its resources, 
there is a majesty and a far-reaching pomp in 
the whole quiet aspect of the edifice, which 
satisfies the mind as it falls back upon the past. 
It is startling to reflect that in England-^where 
the very existence of the Desart whence I now 
write is unknown to thousands — ^there were for- 
merly no less than five Carthusian monasteries; 
the most distinguished being that of Witham, 
on the property of the celebrated owner of Font- 
hill Abbey, whose visit to this interesting spot 
in 1782-3, is still remembered with enthusiasm. 
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The lay-brother who attended us could de- 
scribe his person, repeat many of his courteous 
expressions, expatiate on the avidity with which 
he listened to the holy legends, that by his own 
account must have been most liberally poured 
forth for his amusement; and on the fearless 
agility with which he penetrated to the deepest 
recesses of the bear-haunted forests, or clombe { I 
the jagged peaks of the vapour-crested and 
gigantic rocks. 

He remembered too, and this with more gra- 
tulation than all the rest, that their distinguish- 
ed guest had promised to guard the tributary 
Abbey of Witham from ail heretic desecration ; 
and to continue to the necessitous of the Order, 
wherever he might meet with them, the same 
munificence of which he had displayed such 
princely proofs in the Desart. 

It would appear, that during the palmy days 
of the Carthusians, there was not a country 
throughout civilized Europe in which they did 
not possess a monastery ; while, with the usual 
tact and taste in the selection of localities for 
which the cowled inmates of religious houses 
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Thus, in Pdand, a Carthosim uiaw e Bi rose 
in the centre of a calm and fiortile island, over 
which the holy recluses ooold wander unnoted ; 
and commune with their diastened spirits amid 
the low warbling of birds, the soft whiqiering 
of leaves, and the calm fall of waters. 

In the environs of Venice the sacred edifice 
was overarched with bou^s, nestled amid ma- 
jestic trees, and wrapped from the gaze of the 
idle and the profane by the thick forest which 
surrounded it. 

In Rome— -in the Eternal City, where the 
glorious past touches palms with the inglorious 
present, — where the fallen column of mighty 
ages of freedom and heroism is overgrown by 
the rank weeds of slavery and degradation, — 
where the vast and solemn ruins of by-past 
power and magnificence are flouted by the 
squalid and inconsequent erection of mo4ern 
insignificance,*— the Carthusian monastery was 
erected amid mighty remnants of human great- 
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ness, prostrated by that Hand which nothing 
can resist. 

This most appropriate of all localities for so 
rigid and self-abasing an Order as that of Saint 
Bruno, must indeed have afforded a constant 
and engrossing subject of thought to the brother- 
hood, — ^have taught them daily and hourly a 
lesson which must have penetrated to their heart 
of hearts ; and have inspired them with a more 
utter carelessness of worldly advantages, and a 
more thorough contempt for human undertak- 
ings, than the combined arguments of all the 
holy Fathers of the Church. 

How fully might the recluse enter into the 
nothingness of life, with its eager aspirations, 
its feverish ambition, and its empty vanity, as 
he took his station beside some noble monu- 
ment, half buried in the dust; and trampled 
under foot the lettered record of a half-obli- 
terated, and quite-fofgotten name ! 



LETTER XXXIII. 

The ForesUPath — The Death-Moss — The Prd-aux- 
Vaches — Return to the Lazaretto — Poverty of the 
Chartreux — Leave-taking — Departure from the 
Depart. 

Among the heaped-up rocks which cumber the 
forest in the rear of the interesting little oratory 
of St. Bruno, the wanderer occasionally finds a 
bank covered with the fragrant Alpine straw- 
berry, tufts of the large-leafed fern, and clusters 
of scarlet geranium; but all traces of these 
plants vanish as he advances, and all is again 
dark, stern, and silent. 

On returning from the wild solitudes which 
we had been exploring, we left the Virgin'*s 
chapel on our right; and striking into the 
centre of 'the wood which fringes the side of a 
steep rock, on many of whose venerable pines 
hung wreaths of the grej^ish-coloured silken 
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parasite, .which is called in "wood-craft'' the 
death-mosSf and which gives timely warning 
that the work of decay has commenced on the 
noble tree to which it clings, and that thus the 
axe wiU be no sacrilege ; we suddenly emerged 
into broad daylight, and found ourselves on the 
edge of a grassy hill, affording admirable pas- 
ture to the monastic cattle, and called the Pre* 
aux-VacJies ; from whence we looked down upon 
the whole extent of the convent, with its long 
roofs, and numerous gables. 

Time had passed on unheeded; and as all 
our party had agreed to quit the Desart together 
at a stated hour, we hastily concluded our walk ; 
and arrived at the "lazaretto" just as the good 
lay-brother who provided for our wants, made 
his appearance from the convent. 

Our frugal meal had not been long concluded, 
when I was startled by a ceremony, which how- 
ever simple, jarred upon iill the romantic asso- 
ciations of a determined " convent-hunter" like 
myself; to whom the circumstance was alto- 
gether without precedent. I allude to the pre- 
sentation of a bill, regularly drawn out item by 
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item, as though we had been sojourning in an 
hotel. 

This custom has been entailed on the Char- 
treux by their necessities; the Order having 
been, as I have already stated, much impo- 
verished since the Revolution, by being deprived 
of the produce of their forests ; and left depen- 
dant, in a great degree, upon the piety or gene- 
rosity of casual visitors. 

Thus, those who can afford no more, have 
the opportunity of barely remunerating the 
good fathers for what they have positively re- 
ceived at their hands; while they who have 
alike the inclination and the power to be more 
munificent, are left at liberty to make such ad- 
ditions as they may think proper, in return for 
the courtesy and kindness of their reception. 

I have preserved the bill that was presented 
to us as a curious relic ; and have now only to 
add, that we have received a pressing invitation 
to return, at some future period, from the good- 
humoured, garrulous old lay-brother, in whose 
favour we have made great progress during our 
stay ; and to whom I am indebted for the brief 
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restimS of the history of his order, which I sent 
to you in a former letter. 

I was much amused by his manner of taking 
the money; his open palm being covered by 
the skirt of his robe, as though to secure him 
from its contaminating contact; and the cere- 
mony being rendered still more edifjdng by the 
prostration with which it terminated, and the 
earnest salute that he bestowed on the stone 
floor of the cell. 

Have I succeeded in giving you even an idea 
of La Grande Chartreuse ? If so, my coming 
pilgrimage to St. Laurent-du-Pont will be ren- 
dered less fatiguing. 

The mules are at the gate 

Farewell ! alike to you, and to the Carthusian 
Desarts. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

The Grenoble Library — Carthusian MSS. — Jesuistical 
Novels — MS. of a Work by Ste. Catherine — Decrees 
of Gratiaii — Autograph Letters — L'Abbd Fleury — 
Priestly Politeness— The Abbess of St. Germain en 
Laye — Piety of the Sixteenth Century — ^Mde. de 
Main tenon and the British Court — Works of Mde. 
de Guyon — Controversy — Jesuisiical Tenets — Con- 
ventual Reading — Pascal's " Lettres Provinciales " — 
La Bruyfere's ** Dialogues sur le Qui^lisme *' — Para- 
phrase of the Pater Noster of the Molinists — ^Lam- 
poon. 

Grenoble. 

Once more I am at Grenoble, but with a heart 
and an imagination still full of La Grande 
Chartreuse ; and I have this moment returned 
from the library, where I have spent the day 
among the Carthusian MSS., sent hither for 
greater security at the period of the Revolution. 
The authorities of the town have been even 
more true to their trust than was anticipated 
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by the Desart-Fathers, for they have refused 
to restore them ; and they now form one of the 
most interesting features of their collection, 
amounting to no less than 500 ! 

On running my eye over the catalogue, I was 
somewhat startled to come upon a work entitled 
** Receuil de Nouvelles de Literature, et autres. 
2 torn. 4to. 18me. siecle.'' Novel* in a Car- 
thusian convent ! I could scarcely believe that 
I had read aright; until T found, written 
beneath the name of the work, the following 
amusing note :— " On attribue ces Nouvelles d 
Tricaud ; mais elles ont 6te tronquees par Dom 
de la Marez, Chartreux de Lyon ; qui en a re- 
tranche tout ce qui lui a paru contraire aux 
Jesuites.*" 

Ew pede Hercules ! 

The first MS. which attracted my curiosity, 
was written in a most crabbed and difficult 
autograph by a Chartreux, in the 'beginning of 
the seventeenth century; having been by him 
translated from the original Italian of << La 
bienheureuse Catherine," which bienheureuse 
Catherine I imagine to have been Ste. Catherine 
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of Sienna, as I remember to have seen other 
works by her hand ; and am not aware that the 
original saint of that name blended her piety 
with literature. 

Be my suggestion correct or not, it is never- 
theless certain that a more extraordinary pro- 
duction never fell under my observation. It is 
entitled " A Dialogue between God, — ^the Bo- 
dy, — the Soul, — Self-love,— the Mind, — and 
Humanity ;*" and is closely written in one octavo 
volume. 

It is a species of mystical prose-poem, and 
commences by a dialogue between the Body and 
the Soul : each is jealous of the supremacy of 
the other, and of the influence of that supremacy 
upon its own impulses; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, is anxious to be enabled to emanci- 
pate itself from time to time from the thraldom 
of the compulsatory partnership; and as this 
can only be effected by the one party becoming 
annihilated during the term of the other's liber- 
ty, each is fearful to place so much trust in the 
fair dealing of its companion, lest it should, in 
the enjoyment of its new and untrammelled state 
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of existence, forget to resume its natural chain 
at the proper period. 

In this difficulty they call in Self-love, to 
arbitrate between them; then they add Mind 
to their consultations, — and Humanity ; and 
finally the Creator appears upon the scene, who 
convinces them that their pre-ordidned and pre- 
sent state is that which is the most certain to 
conduce to the individual benefit of each ; and 
the pious Catherine concludes with a prayer 
that she may also have grace given unto her to 
see that " whatever is, is right.*" 

Do not imagine that I had courage to read the 
whole of this extravagant rhapsody. I did in 
truth spend a couple of hours over it ; but as 
the Carthusian caligraphy grew from bad to 
worse, after deciphering the first fifty pages, I 
e^en did as the children do with Jack the Giant- 
EoUer, when their curiosity ;is more powerful than 
their patience,— I took a peep at the conclusion. 

So much for the subject of a work written by 
a saint, and translated by a monk ! I will now 
give you a specimen of the style — ^it is the Body 
which speaks :— - 
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*^ I want to eat, to drink, to sleep, and to 
take pleasure in something, in order that thou 
niayest enjoy me when thou requirest me ; and 
if thou wouldest have the advantage of my wits, 
do not make me labour much, for if I am tired, 
I cannot attend to thy affairs ; but if, on the 
contrary, thou wilt condescend to my necessities, 
thou may'^st recreate thy spirit in thinking, that 
if God hath created so many delectable and 
pleasant things for a mortal body, he has 
made greater and more numerous for the im- 
mortal soul."^ "" 

The Soul replies in a manner not one whit 
more logical or pious. I have translated the 
passage literally ; and it must be confessed that 
the learned Saint and the holy Carthusian have 
bequeathed to posterity a very pretty speci- 
men of the mystical absurdity of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Of a very different description is another 
monkish MS., written on vellum, large folio, 
with illuminated vignettes and capitals, exqui- 
sitely painted and gilt, and in £ne preservation. 
It is a " Collection of the Decrees of Gratian,'' 
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a Benedictine monk of the twelfth century. 
The volume terminates with a large miniature, 
representing a monarch in the act of unrolling a 
genealogical table, and habited in the costume 
of the eighth century, — ^a blue tunic sprinkled 
with embroidered flowers, and a scarlet mantle. 
It is a very curious volume. 

I was next attracted by a collection of auto- 
graph letters. The first that I read was from 
the Abb6 Fleury, author of the " Ecclesiastical 
History,^ bearing date October 1697> ^"d ad- 
dressed to Dom le Masson, prior of La Grande 
Chartreuse, and General of the Order. It con- 
sisted of three pages of acknowledgment for his 
" Life of Monseigneur the Bishop of Geneva,'' 
and was an amusing specimen of priestly 
politeness. 

I afterwards found half a dozen others on the 
same subject; among which were the autographs 
of Dumas, Picard, the Jesuit Ignacio Carvocio, 
and the Cardinal Le Camus. A very affecting 
letter from William Ayrault, Archbishop of 
Paris, requesting the prayers of the Chartreux 
on account of his great age ; and one from Dom 
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le Masson himself, to M. de la Grange, Doc* 
teur de Sorbonne, expressing his regret that his 
Life of the Bishop of Geneva had given so much 
offence to the Genevese monks. 

The next letter on which I chanced, was en- 
veloped in a copy of the reply that had been 
sent to it. It was from the Abbess of the Ur- 
sulines of St. Germain en Laye, and is curious 
from affording a glimpse of the times. It bears 
date August lj6th, 1696 ; and commences, like 
many of the others, with acknowledgments to 
Dom le Masson for his work, written in a style 
which smacks more of the court than the clois- 
ter, — " Less than the piety and erudition of St. 
Francois de Sales, would not have su£5ced to 
the historian of the Holy Lord Bishop of Ge- 
neva,'' &c. 

After this complimentary flourish, the good 
.Abbess goes on to recommend to his prayers the 
young Count David, son of the Countess d' Al- 
mont, lady of honour to the Queen, who had 
been made captive by the Turks ; and Madame 
de Maintenon, for whom she requests a copy 
of one of his previous works. She expatiates at 
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great length, not only on the piety of Mde. de 
Maintenon and the French King, but also on 
that of their Britannic Majesties, and the per- 
sons composing their court. 

She then proceeds to inveigh against the writ- 
ings of Madame de Guyon, which she declares 
to have perverted the minds, and undermined 
the principles of her community ; and adds, 
that Mde. de Maintenon has caused her to be 
arrested and imprisoned. The letter concludes 
with entreaties for hjs prayers, and reiterated 
acknowledgments. 

The reply, which is also lengthy, expresses 
the pious joy of the Carthusian Greneral at the 
intelligence of the goodly state of the courtly 
consciences, afforded by the letter of the Ab- 
bess; the presentation of copies of his works 
both to herself and Mde. de Maintenon ; and 
congratulations on the imprisonment of Mde. 
de Guyon, whose writings he declares to have 
withdrawn from all the Carthusian convents, 
and burnt ; and of which he says — ^^ Cea beauw 
livres empoisonnes dCun venin qui gagne le comr 
sans qu^on ien appergoive i"" and he then re- 
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commends to the attention of the Abbess a com- 
pilation of his own, expressly fitted to the use of 
convents ; concluding, like herself, with a string 
of compliments, which would not have disgraced 
a more worldly correspondent. 

You may, perhaps, be curious to know the 
nature of these works, which had power to alarm 
an Ursuline Abbess, to awaken the wrath of a 
Carthusian General, and to cause the imprison- 
ment of their author ; that author being, more- 
over, a woman. 

They were sectarian writings growing out of 
the famous controversy between the Molinists 
and the Jansenists, which agitated France for 
more than a hundred years; and which gave the 
vindictive Richelieu an opportunity of sending 
Jean Duverger de Hauranne, the accomplished 
Abb^ de Sain t-Cy ran, whom he personally hated, 
to the Ch&teau de Vincennes. 

The order of the Jesuits sprang to life during 
these times of storm and dissension, and their 
desire of power plunged them at once headlong 
in the controversy. An ingenious and seduc- 
tive system of metaphysics drew around them a 
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numerous party : it was founded on the opinions 
of the Spanish Jesuit Molina, who designated it 
la Science Moyenne, and who declared man to 
be gifted with sufficient grace to work out his 
own salvation, of which he was at liberty to 
avail himself or not, as he saw fit ; and to be 
thus possessed of a power which rendered him, 
in a great degree, independent of his Creator. 

Suarez, his successor, corrected this system 
in part, by asserting that grace infallibly ope- 
rated in the soul without any human volition; 
although mankind had power to resist, or to 
yield to it at will. 

The contrary doctrine of the Jansenists re- 
quires no explanation. 

Mde. de Guyon wds a writer of the Jesuistical 
party,— a woman of warm imagination, and spe- 
cious rhetoric. The effect of so comfortable a 
creed on monkish morals and conventual prin- 
ciples must be apparent at a glance; and the 
works of this champion of Molinism were 
soon in the hands of every female community 
in France. 

The ideal freedom which they preached was 
welcome to the self-love of the cloistered nuns ; 
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it aroused their dormant energies, — they began 
to reflect — even to reason, — and the poison of 
self-indulgence mingled with the attempt at 
self-knowledge. Partially uneducated, totally 
ignorant of the world, and the world's ways, 
dazzled at once by the matter and the manner 
of these insidious works, each weak-minded and 
deluded sisterhood made its Abbess tremble on 
her cushioned chair. The fear of the effects 
of evil being removed, the evil itself ceased to 
exist for them as a sin, and became mere matter 
of expediency ; and it was at length/ reserved 
for ridicule to effect that, in which the " most 
potent, grave, and reverend'* Fathers of the 
Romish church had failed. 

The ** holy '^ satire contained in Pascal's 
" Lettres Provinciales," which Despr^aux de- 
clared to be superior to all writings, either 
ancient or modern; and which Bossuet, when 
asked of what work he should have wished him- 
self the author, had he not written his own, 
immediately named — the " Lettres Provinciales," 
gave the first death-blow to the sect of the Mo- 
linists: and these were followed by the seven 
" Dialogues sur le Qui^tisme" of La Bruy^re, 
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which were not, however, printed until after 
his death ; and were then edited by the Abbe 
Dupin, who added two more " Dialogues" of 
his own, and published the work in Paris, in 
1699, under the title of " Dialogues Posthumes 
de la Bruy^re sur la Qui^tisme.*" 

The ridicule was so pungent, the satire so 
biting, that it required even less talent and wit 
than were bestowed upon it by the author to 
make it universally acceptable, save to the sec- 
tarians whom it attacked. 

It is now extremely rare ; and it may not be 
amiss to give you an idea of its style, which I 
think you will agree with me displays more 
pleasantry than piety. Here is the Pater 
Noster, as assumed, to be reformed by the 
Molinists — I will not even permit myself to 
translate it : — 

^^ Dieu, qui n'etes pas plus au ciel que sur 
la terre et dans les enfers, qui &tes present par- 
tout, je ne veux, ni ne desire que votre nom 
8oit sanctifi^ ; vous savez ce qui nous convient : 
si vous voulez quMl le soit il le sera, sans que je 
le veuille et le desire : que votre royaume arrive, 
ou n'arrive pas, cela m'est indiflP^rent. Je ne 
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vous demande pas aussi que votre volonte soit 
faite en la terre comme au ciel ; elle le sera mal- 
gre que j 'en aie; c'est a moi k m'y r^signer. 
Donnez-nous k tous notre pain de tous les jours, 
qui est votre grace, ou ne nous le donnez pas ; 
je ne souhaite de Tavoir ni d'en fetre priv^. De 
meme, si vous me pardonnez mes crimes comme 
je pardonne a ceux qui ra'ont oflTense, tant 
mieux ; si vous m^en punissez, au contraire, par 
la condemnation, tant mieux encore, puisque 
c'est votre bon plaisir : enfin, mon Dieu, je suis 
trop abaudonn^ k votre volonte pour vous prier 
de me d^livrer des tentations et du p^ch^.'^ 

I think you will allow that this specimen of 
controversial satire is more curious than edify- 
ing ; and I trust that you will pardon a long 
digression, whose only apology must be found in 
my desire to explain to you the nature of the 
works denounced by the two holy correspon- 
dents of the Grenoble library. 

The next MS. was an extraordinary one to 
have been preserved among the papers of so 
pious a personage as a Prior of the Chartreuse. 
It is an anonymous lampoon, without date or 
address, written in a fine bold hand, upon half 
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a sheet of foolscap. It appeared to me suffi- 
ciently curious to be worthy of transcription, as 
it was evidently addressed to an ecclesiastic, and 
the superscription had been as evidently pur- 
posely torn away. Its very antiquity rendered 
it remarkable, as it naturally engendered a 
suspicion, that had it not been matter of inte- 
rest to the learned and pious Dom le Masson, 
it would have been lon^ since destroyed. 
Here it is : — 

Paris depuis longtemps contre vous se dechaine, 

£t je crois que la cour en vit k vos d^pens ; 
Voulez-vous au public ne donner plus de peioe, 

Maurice, ^coutez bien ces avis importans. 
Condaronez vous enfin k faire residence, 
Ct n'embarrassez plus la cour, 
De vostre importune presence — 
On vous y voit et nuict et jour. 
Contentez vous d'un benefice, 

Ce point n'est pas indifferent, 
En avoir dix c'est avarice. 

Saint Augustin n'en cut pas tant. 
Mais surtout plus de jeu, plus de galanterie. 
Plus d'avanture, dont on vie — 
CeT menage ne convient pas 
Au plus saint de tons les estats. 
Songez encore h vous d^faire 
De ce qui vous rend odieux. 
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Vostre ton de Samare, et tos cdrs de Corsaire, 
Vous donnent dans le monde un travers furieux, 

C'est h dire, Maurice, en language vulgaire, . 
Soyez humble, doux, gracieux, 

Ne songez plus k mordre sur personne, 

£t mettez k profit les avis qu'on vous donne, 
II vous en coutera, mais vous en vaudrez mieux. 

Is it not a singular morceau to be found 
among the papers of a monk P 

I shall quit Grenoble with regret; and we 
have decided not to travel by the Alpine road, 
but to take the safer route by Valence and Avig- 
non. We have had cheering accounts of the 
decrease of cholera at Marseilles since we arrived 
here, which makes me less reluctant to return. 

I am also anxious to see the letters that must 
be awaiting me. 

Once more farewell. 
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